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Foreword by the Labour Party 

In presenting' this centenary volume of the Communist 

Manifesto , with the valuable Historical Introduction by 

Professor Laski, the Labour Party acknowledges its 

indebtedness to Marx and Engels as two of the men who 

have been the inspiration of the whole working-class 
movement. 


'Phe British Labour Party has its roots in the history 
of Britain. The Levellers, Chartists, Christian Socialists, 
the Fabians and many other bodies, all made their con¬ 
tributions, and the British Trade Unions made it possible 
to carry theory into practice. John Ball, Robert Owen, 
William Morris, Keir Ilardie, John Burns, Sidney Webb, 
and many more British men and women have played out¬ 
standing parts in the development of socialist thought and 
organisation. But British socialists have never isolated 
themselves from their fellows on the continent of Europe. 
Our own ideas have been different from those of conti¬ 
nental socialism which stemmed more directlv from Marx 
but we, too, have been influenced in a hundred ways by 
European thinkers and fighters, and, above all, by the 
authors of the Manifesto. 

Britain played a large part in the lives and work of both 
Marx and Engels. Marx spent most of his adult life here 
and is buried in Ilighgate cemetery. Engels was a child of 
Manchester, the very symbol of capitalist industrialism. 
When they wrote of bourgeois exploitation they were 
drawing mainly on English experience. 

1 he authors were the first to admit that principles must 
be applied in the light of existing conditions, but even the 
detailed programme they put forward is of great interest to 
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us. Abolition of private property in land has long been ft 
demand of the Labour movement. A heavy progressive 
income tax is being enforced by the present Labour 
Government as a means of achieving social justice. We 
have gone far towards abolition of the right of inheritance 
by our heavy death duties. Centralisation of credit in 
the hands of the State is partially attained in the Bank 
of England Act and other measures. We have largely 
nationalised the means of communication while extending 
public ownership of the factories and instruments of pro¬ 
duction. We have declared the equal obligation of all to 
work. We are engaged in redressing the balance between 
town and country, between industry and agriculture. 
Finally, we have largely established free education for all 
children in publicly-owned schools. Who, remembering 
that these were demands of the Manifesto , can doubt our 
common inspiration? 

Finally, a word about the Introduction. In his preface 
to the 1922 Russian edition of the Manifesto , Ryazanoff 
pointed out that a commentary would need to do three 
things: 

1. To give the history of the social and revolutionary 
movement which called the Manifesto into life as 
the programme of the first international communist 
organisation. 

2. To trace the genesis, the source, of the basic ideas 
contained in the Manifesto , to show their place in 
the history of thought, to bring out what was new 
in the philosophy of Marx and Engels, what 
differentiates them from earlier thinkers. 

3. To indicate to what extent the Manifesto stands 
the test of historical criticism and how far it needs 
amplification and correction in certain points. 
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Ryazanofl did not produce such a massive work; Pro¬ 
fessor Laski has gone far towards it, and we look forward 
to the further material that he promises. Since his publi¬ 
cation of “Communism,” twenty years ago, he has been 
the foremost Knglish authority on the subject. It is un¬ 
necessary to do more than commend to all the present 
scholarly Introduction which he has presented to the 

ir Party for this special centenary edition of the 
Manifesto. 


1 ,abe 
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Preface 

In the spring of this year the National Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Labour Party decided to celebrate the 
centenary of the Communist Manifesto by the publication 
of a new edition with an historical introduction and illus¬ 
trative material. At their request I undertook this task. 

What is now published is only the Manifesto itself and 
the Historical Introduction. In the present circumstances 
it has seemed better to postpone the publication of the 
illustrative material, and a considerable body of notes, 
until the paper situation is less difficult; and I have also 
refrained from printing the very considerable annotated 
bibliography I have prepared. I hope these will appear 
in a separate pamphlet at a later date. 

It is only necessary to add that, for English readers, 
by far the best lives of Marx and Engels are those by 
F. Mehring and Gustav Mayer respectively. They are of 


A 

full biographical perspective. 
London , 3 November 1947 
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Introduction 

The Communist Manifesto was published in February, 
1848. Of its two authors, Karl Marx was then in his 
thirtieth, and Friedrich Engels in his twenty-eighth, year. 
Both had already not only a wide acquaintance with the 
literature of socialism, but intimate relations with most 
sections of the socialist agitation in Western Europe. They 
had been close friends for four years; each of them had 
published books and articles that are landmarks in the 
history of socialist doctrine. Marx had already had a 
stormy career as a journalist and social philosopher; he 
was already sufficiently a thorn in the side of reactionary 
governments to have been a refugee in both Paris and 
Brussels. Engels, his military service over, and his con¬ 
version to socialism completed after he had accepted the 
view of Moses Hess that the central problem of German 
philosophy was the social question, and that it could only 
be solved in socialist terms, had already passed nearly 
fifteen months of his commercial training in his father’s 
firm in Manchester by the end of 1843. He had gained a 
deep insight into English conditions. He had come to 
understand the meaning of the conflict between the major 
political parties, the significance of Irish nationalism, then 
under the leadership of Daniel O’Connell, and all the 
stresses and strains within the Chartist Movement; he 
appreciated the meaning of Chartism, and he had joined 
its ranks. He realised how great had been both the insight 
and the influence of Robert Owen. He had been an eager 
reader of the Northern Star, and had been on friendly terms, 
after the summer of 1843, with George Julian Harney, 
then, under Feargus O’Connor, the main influence on 
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the paper, and one of the few Chartists aware of 
conditions and movements on the European Continent. 
He had written a good deal in Owen’s paper, The New 
Moral World , among his contributions being a very able 
essay on Carlyle s Chartism> and a really remarkable 
attack on the classical political economy. In the months 
of his return to Barmen, from the autumn to the end of 
the winter of 1844-45, he had published his classic Condi¬ 
tion of the Working Class in England , 1 influenced, no doubt, 
by the earlier and interesting work of Buret, 2 but with a 
freshness and a power of philosophic generalisation far 
beyond Buret’s grasp. He had already become certain that 


the antagonism between the middle classes and the prole¬ 
tariat was the essential clue to the history of the future. 

No partnership in history is more famous than that of 
Marx and Engels, and the qualities of each were comple¬ 
mentary to those of the other. Marx was essentially the 
thinker, who slowly, even with anguish, wrestled his way 
to the heart of a problem. At times a writer of remarkable 
brilliance, he was not seldom difficult and obscure because 
his thought went too fast or too deep for words. Erudite 
in an exceptional degree—his pre-eminence in scholarship 
was recognised by all the young Hegelians of his German 
years—he had something of the German gelehrte’s im¬ 
practical nature, a passion for systematisation, not a little 
of that capacity for stormy ill-temper which often comes 
from the nervous exhaustion of a mind which cannot cease 
from reflection. He had fantastic tenacity of mind, a 
passion for leadership, a yearning, never really satisfied, 
for action; born of the difficulties he encountered from the 
outset of his career, he had too, a brooding melancholy, 


1 Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 

2 La Misere des Classes Laboreuses en France et en Angleterre (Paris, 
1840. 2 volumes). 
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a thirst for recognition, which made him too often sus¬ 
picious and proud, and, despite the noble self-sacrifice of 
his life, in a special way a self-centred personality who, 
outside his family, and a very small circle of friends of 
whom Engels was always the most intimate, found it, 
normally, much easier to give others his contempt or his 
hate than his respect and his affection. There were deeply 
lovable traits in Marx’s character; but they emerge much 
more clearly in his private life than in his capacity either 
as agitator or as social philosopher. All his immense 
power, moreover, both of diagnosis and of strategy, rarely 
enabled him to conceal his inner conviction of intellectual 
superiority, so as to remain on easy terms with the rank 
and file in each phase of the movement he was eager— 
mostly selflessly eager—to dominate. 

Engels had a quick and ready mind. He was always 
friendly, usually optimistic, with great gifts both for 
practical action and for getting on with others. He knew 
early where he wanted to go, but he had the self-knowledge 
to recognise that he could neither travel alone, nor be the 
leader of the expedition. Widely read, with a very real 
talent for moving rapidly through a great mass of 
material, he was facile rather than profound. He was 
utterly devoid of jealousy or vanity. He had a happy 
nature wfiich never agonised over the difficulties of 
thought. After a brief moment of doubt at their first 
meeting, he accepted the position of fidus Achates to 
Marx, and it never occurred to him, during a friendship 
of forty years, marked only by one brief misunderstanding, 
to question his duty to serve Marx in every way he could. 
He was a better organiser than Marx; he had a far more 
immediate sense of the practical necessities of a situation. 
He was far quicker in seeing what to do than to recognise 
the deep-rooted historical relations out of which the 
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necessity for action had developed. If Marx showed him 
vistas of philosophy he had never realised, he explained 
to Marx economic realities with a first-hand insight Marx 
could otherwise hardly have obtained. Not least, he made 
Marx see the significance of Great Britain in the historical 
evolution of the mid-nineteenth century at a time when 
Marx still thought of Germany as the central factor in its 
development. Without him Marx would have been in any 
case a great social philosopher of the Left; with him it 
became possible for Marx to combine superb intellectual 
achievement with immense practical influence. Their 
partnership was made when the practitioners of socialism 
were incoherent groups of doctrine and of agitation. When 
it ended they had laid the foundations of a world move¬ 
ment which had a well-integrated philosophy of history, 

and a clear method of action for the future directly born 
of that philosophy. 

When Marx and Engels, then, came to write the Com- 

were not only close friends, but they 
comoined an insight built on firm philosophic foundations 
with a breadth and depth of historical and contemporary 
knowledge unequalled in their day in its relevance to the 
problems of social development. They had both been 
enchanted by the Hegelian dialectic; they had both been 
driven, almost from the moment of their original acquaint¬ 
ance with it, first to the Hegelian Left, and then beyond 
it to the point where, as Marx said, it was necessary to 
stand Hegel on his head. They both knew from intimate 


personal acquaintance the deep tyranny of the German 
princes, always dull, always petty, and always bureaucratic. 
They both saw that the state-power was used to maintain 
a special system of legal relations which were set in a given 
historical mode of production; and they had both realised 
that nothing could be expected from the aristocracy, and 
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little from the middle classes, except what the proletariat 
became self-conscious enough to realise it must take. They 
both understood that, without this self-consciousness, 
nothing could prevent the exploitation of the wage-earners 

by their masters; and that every social agency, from the 
pietism of the Churches, through the pressure of the news¬ 
papers and the censorship exercised over them, to the 
brutal and deliberate use of the army and the police, 
would be employed to break any rebellion against this 
exploitation. They knew that every society was a class- 
society, that its education, its justice, its habits, w^ere 
limited by their subordination to the demands of the class 
which owned the instruments of economic power. They 
had come to see, in the famous aphorism of Marx, that 
“the ruling ideas of an age were the ideas of its ruling 
class.” They had come to see also that freedom is never 
given from above, but must be taken from below; yet it 
can only be taken by men who have philosophy as well as 
habit. They had both seen through the hollowness of the 
official churches, and measured the gap between their 
actual and official practice. Not least, as Marx was later to 
add to his famous addition to the Theses on Feuerbach , they 
had both come to have an intensely practical view of the 
mission of philosophy. “Hitherto,” Marx was to write, 
“it was the mission of philosophers to interpret the world: 
now it is our business to change it.” It was to secure that 
change that their unique partnership had been formed. 

Nor was the historical basis of their approach less ample 
in its survey when they came to write the Communist 
Manifesto. Marx was not merely a philosopher of com¬ 
petence and a jurist of considerable knowledge. He had 
read widely in German history. He had made a special 
and profound study of the eighteenth century in 
France, and, in quite special fullness, of 1789 and its 
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consequences; and, with his usual omnivorous appetite, 
he had begun those remarkable studies of English eco¬ 
nomic history and theory which were to culminate, in 
1867, in the publication of the first volume of Capital 1 
Engels knew the working-class movement in England 
from the end of the Napoleonic wars in massive detail, 
fie knew the Chartist and trade union movements as one 
who had not only seen them from the inside, but with a 
perspective of historical knowledge and insight into con¬ 
temporary European conditions that were hardly rivalled 
anywhere at the time. It is, in particular, important to 
emphasise that, apart from their specialised knowledge, 
both Marx and Engels, and especially Marx, had an extra¬ 
ordinarily wide general cultivation; each could say, with 
truth, that nihil a me alienum putat had been a choice of 
inner obligation. They were both polymaths; and one of 
the striking characteristics they shared, from an early age, 
was an appreciation of the significance of science in the 
context of each epoch in w T hich its major developments 
influence human relations. Few eminent thinkers in social 
philosophy had, at their age, so superbly prepared them¬ 
selves for the task which lay to their hand. 

II 

The composition of the Communist Manifesto is set in 
the background of the evolution into unity of a number 
of those groups of exiled revolutionaries which are the 
inevitable outcome of an age of repression and reaction. 
Though both the July Revolution of 1830 in France and 
the abortive Polish rebellion of 1831 had some influence in 
Germany, neither went deep enough to cause any serious 
concern. Yet a number of men remained not only pro¬ 
foundly dissatisfied, but eager to continue and further 

1 Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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agitation. Among these was a young brush.rna.kcr, Johann 
Philip Becker (1809-84), who saw the need for something 
more than manifestos and meetings. With great courage, 
he organised groups of secret conspirators with a view 
to the preparation of an armed revolution; he himself, 
indeed, suffered imprisonment in 1833, for his activities. 
These groups were energetic and courageous. They 
attacked prisons, releasing their comrades. They distri¬ 
buted secretly-printed literature. They even attempted to 
seize the barracks at Frankfurt in order to secure arms. 
Some of the men who were thus aided to escape from 
prison, notably Karl Schapper and Theodore Schuster, 
fled to Paris. There, with other German exiles, they 
founded in 1833 a secret society to which they gave the 
name of the Society of the Exiles. 

It did not long remain unified. Schuster fell under the 
influence of Blanqui, then the leading socialist revolu¬ 
tionary in Paris, and his energetic propaganda for Blan- 
quism led to a split in the Society. Schuster and others 
left it to form a new organisation of their own, which they 
called the “League of the Just,” and this body took part in 
Blanqui’s rising in Paris in 1839. Its members were sent 
to prison; some of them on their release decided, under the 
guidance of Schapper, to emigrate to London, where the 
police were less hostile to foreigners engaged in political 
agitation. There they formed a new organisation to which 
they gave the name—perhaps for purposes of conceal¬ 
ment—of the “Workers’ Educational Society,” in Febru¬ 
ary, 1840. The old “League of the Just” seems simply 
to have disappeared as a society, and to have survived only 
in small groups of workers in a number of towns like 
London, Paris, Brussels and Geneva. Though they 
became familiar with Left groups in the places to which 
they emigrated, for the most part they were essentially 
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groups of German exiles, arguing, in the natural fashion 
of the emigre , with ardour and energy among themselves. 

One of the best-known members of the “League of the 
Just” was the German tailor, Wilhelm Weitling, who 

settled down in Paris in 1837 
of Blanqui. It was under his influence that Weitling, in 
1838, published a defence of revolutionary socialism in 
the form of a small pamphlet called “Mankind as it is and 
Ought to be.” Involved in Blanqui’s rising of 1839, he 
fled to Switzerland, where he settled down for some years, 
building up there groups of workers of his turn of mind. 
In 1842, Weitling published his Guarantees of Harmony 
and Freedom —a book in which his debt to Blanqui is out¬ 
standing. He rejected the idea that socialism can be 
achieved peacefully. He urged the need to provoke revo¬ 
lution; and he argued that the most reliable element upon 
which the making of a revolution can be built is the 
lu mp e np role tariat , the casually employed, the homeless, 
even the criminal classes, who have nothing to lose by 
participating in the overthrow of the existing order. It is 
interesting to note that while he was in Switzerland 
Weitling met Bakunin and was undoubtedly able seriously 
to influence the ideas of that remarkable Russian per- 


, and became an eager disciple 


sonality. 

The publication of Weitling’s book led to his arrest 
and imprisonment, together with a number of his com¬ 
rades, by the Swiss authorities. On his release he was 
expelled from Switzerland to Germany. There the con¬ 
spicuous attentions of the police kept him moving from 
place to place, with the result that he decided, in the early 

autumn of 1844, to go to London. 

His reputation there, even beyond German circles, was 

already considerable, and a large international gathering 
was arranged in his honour. Not merely French and 
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German exiles, but English Chartists and trade unionists 
as well, took part in the celebration. The interest created 
was sufficient to enable Schapper to found, in October, 
1844, “The Society of the Democratic Friends of all 
Nations,” which, it was hoped, would prove a rallying 
centre for all members of the Left who recognised the 
need for the revolutionary conquest of political power. 
Weitling, of course, in the early months of his sojourn in 
London had great influence in the new organisation. 
But this did not last long. There were others in the 
Society, especially Schapper and his friends, who not only 
knew the English Labour Movement far more fully, and 
had personal acquaintance with Robert Owen and the 
trade union leaders, but were deeply hostile to many of 
Weitling’s most cherished ideas. He looked to the poor 
outcasts of society, and especially to its criminal classes, 
to be the main architects of the revolution. He saw 7 no 
special historical significance in the working class as such. 
Like a good pupil of Blanqui, he thought long-term propa¬ 
ganda and preparation for action largely effort thrown 
away. He believed in the sudden overthrow of organised 
government by a surprise attack from a small, but daring, 
band of reckless revolutionaries. These were at once to 


inaugurate a Communist order to be governed by a small 
committee of wise men, somewhat like the Guardians of 
Plato’s Republic. To hold the allegiance of the masses, he 
believed it indispensable for the new government to 


support religion. Christ was to be proclaimed as the 
founder of socialism, and the new church would preach 
a Christianity purified from all dogmas incompatible with 


its service to the poor and the suffering. 


There is no sort of doubt either in Weitling’s ability 
or of his devotion; Heine’s testimony, after meeting him, 
is sufficient evidence of both. But there is also no doubt 
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that, able though he was, Weitling had little sense ol 
proportion, and that he looked upon criticism as a declara¬ 
tion of enmity. That is shown by his inability to decide 
whether Communism was more important than the crea¬ 
tion of a universal language. Yet, with all his faults and 
eccentricities, he had made a great impression upon the 
European socialists. Even before he met Weitling Marx 
wrote of his “fiery and brilliant debut”; and he and Engels 
saw a great deal of him in 1846 when Marx had taken 
lefuge in Brussels after his exile from France. It is also 
clear t.iat they considered the groups of which Weitling 
was the intellectual centre as of far more importance than 
any other and that they had in mind building a kind of 
Socia.ist International around them; Engels tells us that 

Marx had begun to work out a scheme for a congress of 
the kind in 1845-46, to be held at Venders. 

But their good relations with, and interest in, Weitling 

Weitl ° f v Cf f, ura | ' ,0n - The y were deeply divided, as 
tling himself tells us, on questions of method. Weit- 

mg stl11 lnslst ed that a revolution could be made at anv 
moment, granted resolute leaders, and the skilful use of 
the lumpenproletariat. Marx wished for careful propa¬ 
ganda. He wanted socialists w hose character was beyond 
reproach, and whose theoretical analysis was combined 
with a real power of agitation and organisation. He was 
anxious to insist on the folly of any socialist doctrine which 
evoked the goodwill of the bourgeoisie as a source of 
change Since all this w'as anathema to Weitling and 
since also, he probably resented Marx’s challenge to his 
own leadership, they could not work together in the 
spring of .846 Weitling left Brussels for America. Marx 

Wo f ng ? !,‘ hen devoted themselves to strengthening the 
Workers Educational Society. They organised lectures 

for its members. I hey formed and kept in close touch 
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with similar groups in London and Paris, as well as in 
Germany and Switzerland. Even from the incomplete 
documentation we have, it looks as though Brussels, under 
Marx, was a kind of central clearing house whence plans 
for instruction and agitation were initiated. And it looks 
as though the energy displayed by Marx in this work was 
the reason why Moll came to him from London, early in 
1847, to discuss what was being done by the London 
committee. It seems, also, that at this meeting it was 
agreed to call a conference of delegates from the various 
international committees. This congress met in London 
in the summer of 1847. Engels represented the Paris 
Committee, and Wilhelm Wolff, to whom Marx was later 
to dedicate the first volume of his Capital , 1 represented 
the Brussels committee. Marx himself was not present. 
The handful of delegates founded the “Communist 
League” with a provisional constitution which was to be 
ratified by each of the corresponding committees. It was 
agreed to issue a general statement of principles and to 
publish a popular journal; the London committee even 
went so far as to print a trial copy. This is interesting for 
the attack on the “Utopianism” of Cabet, who was 
actively organising his scheme for the foundation of the 
socialist colony in America, to be called 1 caria after his 
well-known book. No other issue of this journal appears 
to be known. 

It is worth while emphasising that, on this view the 
Communist League formed in the summer of 1847, was 
a new central organisation and not, as Engels has said, 
merely a continuation of the League of the Just under 
another name. This latter had been, in fact, dissolved by 
internal schisms; it had given place to the correspondence 
committees mainly organised by Marx, and in a large 

1 Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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degree, directed by him from Brussels, The first con 
ference of the new League was successful enough to be 
followed some months later, by a second conference 
which Marx himself attended. He went there with the 
knowledge that Engels, the motive force of the Paris com! 
rnittee, had drawn up the heads of a “Communist Cate¬ 
chism, though he preferred the idea of what he called a 
Communist Manifesto.” At the second Conference it 

seems obvious that Marx took the lead into his hands a^d 

aftei stiff and prolonged opposition, secured a majority 

for his proposals, being charged with the task of drawing 

up a Manifesto for the League. It also seems clear that 

m some fashion, the London committee became the central 

organ of the League. This alone explains why, on 26 

January, 1848, the London committee could write to the 

committee m Brussels, enclosing a letter for Marx with a 

resolution which is nothing less than a command. This 
resolution must be quoted in full. 

i he Central Committee,” it runs, “hereby directs the 
D.stnct Committee of Brussels to inform Citizen Marx 
that ,f the Mamfesto of the Communist Party, which he 
agreed, at the last congress, to draw up, does not reach 

measures 

wi be taken a £ ains t him. In the event of Citizen Marx 
not wntmg the Manifesto, the Central Committee requests 
at the documents handed over to him by the Congress 
shall be returned forthwith. On behalf, and at the instruc- 

10ns of, the Central Committee, Schapper, Bauer, Moll.” 

mom this resolution, certain unmistakable conclusions 
emerge. It is clear that the Central Committee assumed 

1! u u V3S thC draftsman of a Manifesto, the lines of 
which had been agreed upon by the Conference in London 

in December,1847. It is clear, further, that documents 

were entrusted to Marx intended to define the character 
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of the Manifesto. It is clear, moreover, that, so far as the 
Committee is concerned, the responsibility for drafting 
the Manifesto was Marx’s alone, and it did not regard 
Engels as either his collaborator or assistant in its com¬ 
position. This explains the character of the personal 
letters upon the Manifesto between the two men. What¬ 
ever the wishes of the League, they had agreed upon the 
kind of document they thought necessary; and they de¬ 
cided not to be bound by the instructions Marx had been 
given by the London Conference. It explains, further, why 
Engels always insisted that Marx was the major author 
of the Manifesto, and he himself a minor collaborator 
in its formulation. It suggests, also, that the London 
Committee regarded Marx as simply their agent for this 
purpose, and had the intention, if he did not observe their 
time-table, of entrusting its composition to someone else; 
the request for the return of the papers, suggests that, if 
Marx had not complied with the resolution of 24 January 7 
1848, someone else, probably a member of the League in 
London, would have been given the task of drafting the 
Manifesto. 

Marx was able to complete his task in time. He must 
have sent his manuscript to London by 1 February 7 , or 
shortly thereafter; for it was published in the last days of 
February. Two things here are of importance. First, the 
very date of its publication must have meant that it did 


nothing to precipitate, and had no influence upon, the 
February Revolution in Paris, which broke out within a 
few days of the Manifesto’s publication in London. 
Second, it cannot have had any effect on the German 


risings of that year, since it does not appear to have been 
known in Germany until at least May, and perhaps June, 
of 1848. Its main circulation, in the first few months of 
its existence, was among the members of the Communist 
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League in London and in Brussels. It came to them as a 

maInrbv'Gr 6 " 1 ^ ^ II sponsored 

mainlj by Germans, with a sprinkling of Frenchmen 
Belgians, and a few members of the Chartist Movement 
in London. Though its whole tone and outlook was 
deliberately set in international terms, to most of its 
eaders it must have appeared as essentially related to the 
conflicts between the socialism of which Marx himself 

was the chief exponent, with, of course, the indefatigable 
support of Engels, and that of other groups S 

All this is reasonably evident if Engels’ own History 
of he Communist League * is amended in conjunction with 

other documents of the time. We know that, on behalf 
o he London Committee, Schapper and Moll had drawn 
up an outline of a “Creed” which had been circulated to a 

[f" T n p I"* 1 dlscussed b y th «m- We know, further 
hat the Pans branch had discussed a draft submitted by 

the German socialist, Moses Hess; and that Hess’s draft 

askedhim t" 6 V " ^ EngdS that the Paris b ™ch 

asked him to write a new one himself. Engels was elected 

he I ans delegate to the London Conference of December 

4 /, and he made a new draft of his own. In doing so he 
rejected the term “Creed” and the League’s desire for a 
Catechism by question and answer on the ground that 

leuert M lent r™ V’^ histor y-” We have his 

hat ‘ he Ln ’ 2 t mt mber l8 + 7 ’ in which he proposed 

festo ” II , xJ e e Called the “ Co mmunist Mani¬ 

festo. He told Marx that his own sketch was “nothing 

hu rf” rr He Vt 'i 3nd ,,Ung t0 S et her, in a frightful 

hur ? He also urged .Marx to “think over the creed a 

’ 11 becI ,s P r °hable that the draft sent by Engels to 

Marx was largely concerned with the contemporary 

) I r t m « 
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problems of the international proletariat, and written with 
a view to being read by working-class readers. If this be 
correct, Marx must have had before him, in the six or 
seven weeks during which the Manifesto was written, 
(a) a draft from Schapper and Moll; ( b) the solitary issue 
of the Kommunistische Zeitschrift of September, 1847 
where, no doubt at the instance of Engels, the motto of the 
old League of the Just—“All men are brothers”—had 
been changed into the historic challenge of “Workers of 
the World Unite”; (c) perhaps, also, the rejected draft of 
Hess; (d) the notes that Engels had made on his way to 
London. These must have been the papers for the return 
of which the London Central Committee asked, if Marx 
did not write the Manifesto by 1 February 1848. 

In all that he wrote, especially after Marx's death, 



came from Marx, and that, both in substance and in com¬ 
position, it is to Marx that the main credit for it belongs. 
This is, no doubt, largely true; but we must not make the 
mistake of underestimating the role which, through his 
natural modesty and generosity, Engels assigned to himself. 
For, first of all, though the form and style of the Manifesto 
are those of Marx at his most brilliant level, there is a close 
resemblance between its substance and that of the sketch 
Engels had made at the desire of the Paris branch of the 
League. If, moreover, the Manifesto is compared with the 
joint work of the two men, the German Ideology (which 
they wrote between August 1845 and September 1846, 
and for which they were unable to find a publisher, or with 
Marx’s famous polemic against Proudhon , the Poverty of 
Philosophy , -which, though written by Marx alone, drew, 
with the eager consent of Engels, upon the German 
Ideology) it becomes clear that the two men had, as it 
were, evolved in common a joint stock of ideas which thev 
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regarded as a kind of intellectual bank account upon which 
either could draw freely. And even if, on the basis of 
hngels preface to the German edition of 1883, 1 which is 
obviously written under the stress of deep emotion we 
grant to Marx all with which Engels so generously credited 
him, we must not underestimate what Marx owed to 
Engels. It was from Engels that he learned at first hand 
how the capitalist system really works and the significance 
of Chartism. It was from Engels that he learned both of 
the classic English political economy, and of the English 
socialist economies developed by men like Hodgskin, 
Thompson, and Bray, in reply to it. Nor is it unfair to 
suggest that the inspiration to blend English socialist 
economics with the materialist philosophy which the Left 
Hegelians had evolved by “standing Hegel on his head” 
was the outcome of Engels’ inspiration. And, granted the 
part that Engels played, both in the Paris branch of the 
Communist League, and in its two London conventions, 
it is no exaggeration to say that his skill as a committee¬ 
man was largely responsible for getting the first decision 
of the League to assign the task of actually drafting the 
Manifesto to Marx. No one realised more clearly than 
Engels that once in Marx s hands it would become a good 
deal more than an appeal from a small organisation with 
less than a thousand members; it would be a call to action 
from the vanguard of a working class which, over large 
areas of Europe, was just about to embark upon an 
attempt at large-scale revolution. 

One or two other minor points may be made. The 
Manifesto was published in London at the end of February, 
1848. It began serial publication in the Deutsche Londoner 
Zeitung the little journal of the German emigres in 
England, on 3 March. On 4 March, the Belgian 

1 The Preface is dated 28 June; Marx died on 14 March, 1883. 
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police expelled Marx. Returning to Paris within the next 
week he met Schapper, Bauer and Moll from the London 
Germans, and George Julian Harney and Ernest Jones 
from the English Chartists, to concert joint plans; it was 
agreed, as Marx wrote to Engels, that the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the League should be moved to Paris, with 
Marx as its President. A large number of copies of the 
Manifesto, perhaps one thousand, reached Paris about 
20 March; and it was beginning to arrive in Germany 


early in April. 


Pref 


872, Marx and Engels tell us that the French translation 
first appeared in Paris before the June days of 1848, and 
that the first English translation, made by Helen Mac- 
Farlane, appeared in Harney’s Red Republican in 1850; it 
ran through four numbers of November in that year. In 
the edition of 1872 Marx and Engels tell us that a Polish 
version appeared in London shortly after the original 
edition, as did also a Danish translation. A Russian 
edition, translated by Bakunin, was published in the 
earlier ’sixties; a revised version, translated by Plekhanov, 
though in his special preface to the German edition of 
1890, Engels attributes it to Vera Zasulitch, was published 
in 1882. In 1888, a revised English translation was made 
by Engels’ friend, Samuel Moore, and edited with notes 
of his own by Engels himself; it was published by the well- 
known Socialist, William Reeves. The first American 
translation appears to have been published in 1872 in 
Woodhull and Chaplin's Weekly; it may well be that these 
two well-known radical feminists published it on account 
of the removal of the headquarters of the International to 
New York in that year, as a result of the internal struggles 
between Marxists and the followers both of Proudhon 
and Bakunin. At the present time it exists in practically 
every written language of importance all over the world. 
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It is worth noting the character of the relations between 
- arx and Engels and the English working-class move¬ 
ment before the publication of the Manifesto. The contact 
was first made personally by Engels when the latter was 
writing his Condition of the Working Class in England in 

I ^ ) 43 1 through Mary Burns, with whom he began to 
live soon after his first arrival in Manchester, he met John 
Watson, a socialist tailor, who was a leading figure there 
among the Owenites, and James Leach, a man of ability 
and character who was among the outstanding Chartists 
in Manchester. In the summer of 1843 Engels went to 
Leeds, primarily to meet George Julian Harney, then 
virtually the editor of the Northern Star. Engels made a 
vivid impression on Harney and they remained friends 
until the former’s death; it is not unlikely that it was 
through this friendship that Harney became, with the 
exception of Bronterre O’Brien, one of the few English 
socialists before the foundation of the International who 
had knowledge of, and interest in, the socialist movements 
m Europe. It was perhaps through these connections that 
Engels began to write, in the Labour press, articles in¬ 
tended to explain, and arouse interest in, the revolutionary 
movements abroad. In November 1843, in the Owenite 
New Moral World he published an admirable article on 
the Advance of Social Reform on the Continent. There he 
sought to show that, even if there were differences of 
approach, there was bound to be the overthrow of 
capitalism in England, France and Germany. There 
might be divergent opinions from time to time; but it was 
urgent for the different movements to be in touch with 
each other. After his return to Germany, he wrote in 
ecember, 1844, a second article in the same journal 
called The Swift Progress of Communism in Germany. At 

1 Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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this stage, he was still arguing, influenced perhaps by his 
then close relations with Moses Hess, that the intelli¬ 
gentsia would be the makers of the German revolution. 
Certainly, he had found it difficult, in the police-state that 
Germany was then, to find ways and means of exercising 

any influence on the workers. 

Engels returned to England in the summer of 1845, 
with Marx as his companion. They stayed for several 
weeks, visiting Manchester as well as London, and it was 
then that Engels became a fairly regular contributor to 
the Northern Star and began to insist that the working 
class alone could achieve its own salvation by breaking 
the power of the bourgeoisie. During this visit, also, 
William Lovett, at the instance of Karl Schapper, 
appealed to Chartists to join the London branch of the 
Workers’ Educational Society. There was a fair response 
to his appeal; among those who joined were Harney, 
Ernest Jones and Thomas Cooper. Thenceforward the 
Northern Star began to publish reports of the meetings and 
lectures of the German socialists, and to pay a good deal 
more attention to the European movement. In the 
Northern Star of 25 July 1846, there is a letter in its pages, 
signed by Marx, Engels and Gisot, on behalf of the 
German branch in Brussels, which congratulates Feargus 
O’Connor for standing as a Chartist candidate for Notting¬ 
ham. The letter praises the paper for its insight into 
English politics; it points out that, as O’Connor and the 
Northern Star have clearly seen, the real struggle in 
England is between the middle class and the workers, 
between capital and labour. 

There was now a constant, if fragile, relation between 
Chartism and continental socialism through the medium 
of the Communist League. At the November Congress 
of the League, in 1847, an international meeting was held, 
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at which both Marx and Engels were present, to celebrate 

the anniversary of the Polish rebellion of 1830. Harney 

Ernest Jones and Kydd, the author of the History of 

the Factory Laws , were the English speakers; Marx and 

Engels were among the foreign guests who spoke. We 

have a report of Marx’s speech in the Northern Star of 

4 December 1847. “I have been sent by the Brussels 

Democrats,” he said, “to speak with the Democrats of 

London to call on them to cause to be holden a Congress 

of Nations—a Congress of Working Men, to establish 

liberty all over the world. The middle classes, the free 

traders, held a congress in Brussels, but their fraternity is 

one-sided, and the moment that such congresses are likely 

to benefit the working man, that moment their fraternity 

will cease and their congresses dissolve. The Democrats 

of Belgium and the Chartists of England are the real 

democrats, and the moment they carry the six points of 

their Charter, the road to liberty will be opened to the 

world. Effect this grand object, you workmen of England, 

and you will be hailed as the saviours of the whole human 

race.” The speech is, no doubt, one of Marx’s polite 

expressions of international working-class fraternity to 

which delegates give expression at meetings of this kind; 

but it has a special interest from the fact that the Marx 

who spoke it was returning directly to Brussels, charged 

by the Communist League with the task of drawing up 

that Manifesto which was to be a challenge to more than a 
century of subsequent history. 


Ill 
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where it requires any eulogy. It is admitted by every 
serious student of society to be one of the outstanding 
political documents of all time; in the influence it has 
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unify a chaos of ideas into a philosophy which bound the 
workers together and prepared the basis of action. 

The originality of the Manifesto does not lie in any single 
doctrine that it enunciates. It draws upon an immense 
body of literature, not all of it socialist, in which a number 
of the doctrines which lie at the heart of classical Marxism 
had already been set out with clarity and with vigour. 
Its originality lies in the skill, first of all, with which these 
doctrines are woven together so as to form a logical 
whole; and, second, in putting in the perspective of 
ultimate revolutionary prophecy the outlines of an imme¬ 
diate programme so conceived as to be directly related 
to the demands of the workers in the major European 
countries, as these had been born out of their practical 
experience of capitalist domination. Two other things, 
moreover, must be said. It is evident from the whole 
content of the Manifesto that when it was written both 
Marx and Engels were convinced that the day of reckoning 
was close at hand, and this was why there was a certain 
apocalyptic note of urgency about their discussions. It 
is not less evident that they believed—of course quite 
mistakenly—that the birthplace of the social revolution 
they anticipated was certain to be Germany. No one can 
seriously doubt that they had immensely overestimated 
the degree to which revolutionary socialist ideas had 
penetrated the German working class; and brave as was 
the fight they put up in particular places, remarkable as 
was the literature they published in their cause, their en¬ 
thusiasm allotted to the German movement a priority it 
was far from ready to assume. On any detached analysis 
the France of 1848 was, alike in ideas and in action, far 
more mature than the Germany of the same years; it is 
impossible not to feel that this emerges in Marx’s own 
two classic pamphlets, The Eighteenth Brumairc of Louis 
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Napoleon (:85a)' and the Class-Struggles rn France ^ 
Anyone who compares these with his account of he Ge 
man struggles of the same years, cannot but tail to note 
what it is difficult not to call an almost Utopian elemen 
in his description of German events and their implica¬ 
tions They pitched their expectations of the outcome of 
the German Revolt unjustifiably high; they tended to 
exaggerate both the influence and the significance ol their 
own supporters. It may even be doubted whether they 
fully realised how deep were the internal divisions in the 
movement they sought to lead; or how difficult was the 
achievement of that democratic centralism which the 
Manifesto put forward as the basis of organised proletarian 

action. 

It is, moreover, obvious, both from their references to 
the Owenite movement and to Chartism, that, though 
Marx and Engels were aware of important trends in 
English thought, they tended to underestimate their 
significance both for doctrine and for action. Even though 
Engels’ studies had since 1842 brought him into close 
contact with the English workers' movement, it is doubt¬ 
ful if at this stage he fully understood its possibilities; 
Marx who, apart from two brief visits to England in 1845 
and 1847, knew only of the British movement at second 
hand from Engels, had hardly begun those massive 
studies of English political activity and theory which, in 
the Critique of Political Economy (1859) an d the first 
volume of Capital (1867), 1 were to bear such remarkable 
fruit. It was not until they had both settled down in 
England, after the failure of revolution in France and 
Germany, that they really began to grasp the full impor¬ 
tance of an English tradition which not only bourgeois 
economists like Sir William Petty, Adam Smith, Malthus 

1 Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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and Ricardo had their share in making, but in which that 
classical tradition had been challenged by Owen and his 
followers, by Hodgskin and Bray; only then did they 
understand how much more was to be gained from a full 
study of the English scene than from that of France or of 
Germany. Here, they began to see, was already the most 
mature expression of capitalism’s habits; and they could 
only prophesy its outcome by the careful and detailed 
study of its operation. But, by that time, the Communist 
Manifesto had already taken a dogmatic position in their 
thinking; and their tendency, henceforward, was to judge 
the English movement less by the scene which unfolded 
itself before their eyes, than by the degree to which they 
could tit its postulates of action into those they had so 
stoutly defended in the Manifesto. In the early years of 
their exile, they assumed that the habits of the English 
trade union movement were due to their theoretical back¬ 
wardness; they awoke with relative slowness to its signi¬ 
ficance alongside the magnificent slogans with which the 
French and German workers were accustomed to decorate 
their doctrines. It was not until both men had realised 
that the English movement was to be the context in which 
the major part of their lives was likely to be passed that 
they gave it the full consideration it deserved. Even then, 
when they could desert its analysis for the large-scale 
Weltanschauung of some German or French doctrinaire, 
hev continued to feel far more at home in socialist 
exegesis. However much Engels made himself at home 
with English habits it is important to remember that Marx 
was always a German who lived, very consciously, in 
partibus infidelium, and was never able to alter the cate¬ 
gories of his thinking from those of his native land. 
Engels, for him, was always a remarkable source of fertile 
English illustration, the core of Marx’s approach was 
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Franco-German experience. Late m life, he realised the 
significance of Russia; but England was an illustration ot a 
thesis in the main largely formed when he first entered the 
library of the British Museum. 

IV 

The actual construction of the Communist Manifesto is 
brilliantly simple. Affirming, with justice, the dread of 
communism felt by the governments of Europe, it goes 
on to insist that the struggle between classes is the central 
clue to historical change. But whereas in previous periods 
the structure of society is a “complicated arrangement, 
in the new “epoch of the bourgeoisie’' society is being 
ever more “simplified” by being forced towards the dual 
division between bourgeoisie and proletariat. T he Mani¬ 
festo emphasises the revolutionary part the bourgeoisie ha^ 
played in history, its relentless drive to make the “cash 
nexus” the only bond between men. It has dissolved 
innumerable other freedoms for the one freedom which 
gives it command of the world market—freedom of trade. 
It lives by exploitation, and its unresting search for markets 
means an unending and profound change in every aspeci 
of life. It gives a “cosmopoiitan character to production 
and consumption in every country. - ' It compels the break¬ 
down of national isolation; as it builds an inter-dependent 
material universe, so it draws, as a common fund, upon 
science and learning from every nation. It means the 
centralisation of government, the supremacy of town over 
country, the dependence of backward peoples upon those 
with more advanced methods of production in their hands. 

The Manifesto describes with savage eloquence how 
the development of bourgeois society makes the workman 
a wage-slave exploited by the capitalist. The latter spares 
neither age nor sex. He makes it increasingly impossible 
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tor the small producer to compete with him; on even 
side economic power is increasingly concentrated and the 
little man, in every category of industry' and agriculture 
is driven into the dependent condition of the working class. 
So ruthless is this exploitation that in sheer self-defence 
the workers are compelled to combine to fight their 
masters. They form unions, ever more wide, which come 
at last to fight together as a class and as a political party 
representative of that class. If the battle sways backwards 
and forwards, with gains here and losses there, the con¬ 
solidation of the workers as a class hostile to their exploiters 
has one special feature which distinguishes it from all 
previous struggles between rulers and ruled; the working 
class becomes increasingly the self-conscious, independent 
movement of the immense majority, in the interest of the 
immense majority. If at first it struggles within the frame¬ 
work of the national state, it soon becomes evident that 
this struggle is but one act in a vast international drama. 
A time comes in the history of capitalism when “its 
existence is no longer compatible with society.” It cannot 
feed its slaves. It drives them to revolution in which a 
proletarian victory is inevitable. 

I he Manifesto then turns to the special functions of 
Communists in the working-class movement. It insists 
that the Communists do not form “a separate party 
opposed to other working-class parties.” They have no 
interest apart from the workers. More than this: “They 
do not set up any sectarian principles of their own,” says 
the Manifesto , “by which to mould and shape the pro¬ 
letarian movement.” Their task is to insist on the inter¬ 
national solidarity of the working class, to stand in its 
vanguard in each country, to aid, by their deeper theo¬ 
retical grasp of the movement of history, in the workers’ 
drive to the conquest of power. They do not aim at the 
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abolition of individual private property, but of that bour¬ 
geois form of the ownership of the instruments of produc¬ 
tion which deprives nine-tenths of society of the capacity 
to acquire individual property. Communists admit freely 
that they desire to abolish the bourgeois corruption of 
the family and to replace home education by social educa¬ 
tion. They do so because the bourgeois family is a means 
of exploiting the labour of women and children, and 
because bourgeois education means its subordination to 
the ends of the ruling class. If Communists are charged 
with seeking to abolish love of country, the Manifesto 
answers that the workers can have no country until they 
are emancipated from bourgeois domination; with their 
acquisition of political power, the hostility between nations 
will disappear. So, also, it will change traditional ideas in 
religion and philosophy. Since it puts experience on a 

new basis, it will change the ideas which are their 
expression. 

‘■''The Manifesto recognises that the emancipation of the 

workers will never come in exactly the same way in every 

country; differences in development make that inevitable. 

Yet it suggests a programme of measures, “generally 

applicable” in advanced countries, which will enable the 

workers to win the battle of democracy. When this victory 

has been won, under these conditions class distinctions 

will disappear and the state-power will wither away, since 

it is necessary only to preserve class-distinctions. In its 

place there will be a free association of citizens “in which 

the free development of each will be the condition of the 
free development of all.” 

Such a summary as this, of course, is bound to do 
injustice to the superb sweep of the Manifesto itself. But 

. * 1^ implications upon 

which it insists. First, perhaps, a word is useful on the 
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the „ d « eument '“elf- It was to have been the 
Catechism by way of question and answer, from the 

Communist League; it became the Communist Manifesto 
What is the reason tor the change? Partly, no doubt, the 
decision of Marx and Engels to alter what would have 
been an essentially temporary domestic piece of prona- 
ganda into one that would have permanent historical value 
It is hard not to believe that they called it a Manifesto in 
tribute to the memory of the Babouviste Manifesto of the 
Equals. I hey always recognised Babeuf as a real pre¬ 
cursor, and do honour to him in their own work. The 
word Communist , it may fairly be suggested, has a double 
implication. On the one hand, it emphasises the relation 
of their work to the Communist League, by which they 
were authorised to undertake it; on the other, it serves to 
mark their own sense of profound separation from the 
true socialists of Germany, and especially of Karl Griin, 
against whom their criticism was so evident in the Mani¬ 
festo itself. They reproached “true” socialism with senti¬ 
mentality, with pretentiousness, and with an abstract 
approach to concrete problems which deprived them of 
any sense of reality. One can already see the depth of 
their hostility to Grim in articles they had written against 
him in August and September, 1847.' It would not be 
surprising that they should choose a title for their pro¬ 
nouncements which at once looked back to a great revolu¬ 
tionary predecessor, and avoided the danger of any con¬ 
fusion with a group whose “socialism” seemed to them 
no more than a vapid humanitarianism. 

What lends support to this view is the emphatic declara¬ 
tion of Marx and Engels that the Communists do not form 


a separate party. On the contrary, they are ready to work 
j They were oHgmaily panted in the Wesiphahscht Dampfboot: 

they were reprinted m the Ncut Zci, for 1S95-6 (vol. I, pp .5, et 
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with all working-class organisations genuinely dedicated 
to the socialist task; more, they repudiate any claim to 
“sectarian” doctrines of their own which might result in 
their separation from the rest of the working-class move¬ 
ment. It is vital to insist upon this emphasis. CHowever 
critical Marx and Engels may be of other socialist principles 
than their own, their regard for unity among the working- 
class forces is paramount. That is shown by their careers 



even before the appearance of the Manifesto, yet there 
must have been few among its leaders who had any real 
insight into the doctrines of which he was die exponent. 
He and Marx were often bitterly hostile to the German 
Social Democratic Movement; they attacked Lassalle, 
Liebknecht, Bebel, Kautsky, „ But they never sought to 
found a separate German Communist Party. The hostility 
of Marx to the dominant elements in French socialism is 
obvious from his attack on Proudhon as early as 1S47; but 
though he and Engels always encouraged the “Marxist” 
elements in the French party, the Civil Wai in France 
(1871) of Marx himself shows their anxiety to assist it, 
even when they thought its policy mistaken, /indeed. 
Section IV of the Manifesto itself insists upon this view. 
The Communists support the Chartists in England and 
the Agrarian Reformers in America; they “ally them¬ 
selves” with the Social Democratic Party in France; they 
support the radicals in Switzerland, “without forgetting 
that the party consists of contradictory elements”; in 
Poland they support “the party that has seen in an agrarian 
revolution the means to national freedom, that party which 
caused the insurrection of Cracow in 1846”; in Germany 
they fight with any bourgeois elements which see the need 
to “act in a revolutionary manner against the absolute 
monarchy, the feudal landlords, and the little middle class.” 
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~ enter into relations^thT 

bourgeoisie and proletariat. They “openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow 
of all existing social conditions.” But this declaration 
follows upon the announcement of three purposes which 
must be kept closely m mind if it is to be fully understood 

They support every revolutionary movement against the 
existing social and political order of things.” ? I n everv 
movement, moreover, whatever its stage of development 
ey put _ the question of property in the first place’ 

forthe Y ’ • SayS ^ Mani)est0 > “ the y lab °ur everywhere 
In coun^T” a§reemem ° f the democrat,c P-'ies of 

If all this is read in the context of Engel’s famous 
introduction to Marx’s Class Struggles in France which 
vrote in 1895, and of the joint Address of the Central 

Council of the Communist League,* A is clear that the 

Maniferto is presenting a doctrine of permanent revolu- 
t on. By that famous phrase they do not mean a con¬ 
tinuous series of attempts to seize the state-power by the 
workers in the manner advocated by Blanqui. They 7 had 
earned that revolution was an art, and that it needs 
certain special h.stonca! conditions if it is to be successful. 

fore? mean ‘ tha ‘ WhSn 3n ail ' ance of the progressive 
forces in society overthrows the reactionary forces, the 

workers must not allow bourgeois democrats or social 

the m CrS f t0P the P0 ‘ m Where private ownership of 
e means of production remains unchallenged. They 

(Moscow, t i h 93i)"vS 5i 'ir D PU I b 6o h M ? eUa ? Work * 

m Mbid 7l March a o y j '*u£"X° y 
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must always drive them on from this reformist outlook to 
the revolutionary stage where direct attack is made on 
private property. Even if the conditions do not permit of 
success, at least they will have done much to educate those 
workers who are not yet class-conscious into a realisation 
of their position. And, with the coming of universal 
suffrage, the revolutionary idea will, by force of historical 
circumstances, enable the Communists to “conquer the 
greater part of the middle section of society, petty bour¬ 
geois and small peasants, and grow into the decisive power 
in the land, before which all other powers will have to bow, 
whether they like it or not. To keep this growth going 
without interruption, until of itself it gets beyond the 
control of the ruling governmental system, not to fritter 


away this daily increasing shock force in advance guard 
fighting, but to keep it intact until the day of the decision 

that is our main task.” 1 

The continuation is not less significant. “The irony of 
world history,” wrote Engels, “turns everything upside 
down. We, ‘the revolutionaries,’ the ‘rebels,’ we are 
thriving far better on legal methods than on illegal 
methods and revolt . . . The parties of order, as they call 
themselves, are perishing under the legal conditions 
created by themselves . . . and if we are not so crazy as to 
let ourselves be driven into street fighting in order to 
please them, then nothing else is finally left for them but 
to break through this legality so fatal to them.” 2 Nothing 
here written by Engels means that he assumed the likeli¬ 
hood that the final transition from capitalism to socialism 
would be peaceful. On the contrary, it is quite evident 
that he expected the peaceful forces of socialism so to 
develop that their strength became a threat to the interests 
of property. That threat, he prophesied, would lead the 


1 Engels, op. cit., vol. II, p. 189 


Ibid. 
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interests of property themselves to break the Constitution. 
Where that occurred Social Democracy would then be 
free to act in its own defence. That, for him, is the 
moment when a revolutionary struggle would begin. He 
did not neglect the danger that progress towards socialism 
might be halted by war on a global scale. “No war is any 
longer possible for Prussia-Germany,” he wrote, 1 “except 
a world war, and a world war indeed of an extension and 
violence hitherto undreamed of. Eight to ten millions of 
soldiers will mutually massacre one another and, in doing 
so, devour the whole of Europe until they have stripped it 
barer than any swarm of locusts has ever done. The 
devastations of the Thirty Years’ War compressed into 
three or four years; and spread over the whole Continent; 
famine, pestilence, general demoralisation both of the 
armies and of the mass of the people produced by acute 
distress; hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in 
trade, industry and credit, ending in general bankruptcy; 
collapse of the old states and their traditional state- 
wisdom to such an extent that crowns will roll by dozens 
on the pavement, and there will be no one to pick them 
up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will end, 
and who will come out of the struggle as victor; only one 
result is absolutely certain: general exhaustion, and the 
establishment of the conditions for the ultimate victory of 
the working class. This is the prospect when the system of 
mutual outbidding in armaments, driven to extremities, 
at last bears its inevitable fruits. This, my lords and 


gentlemen, is where, in your wisdom, you have brought 
old Europe. And when nothing more remains to you but 
to open the last great war dance—that will suit us all right. 


The war may perhaps push 


us temporarily into the 


1 Preface to Borkheim’s In Memory oj the German Martyrs who 
died for their Fatherland 1806- 1807, quoted in Correspondence of Marx 
and Engels (London, 1934)7 P- 45^>- Cf also ibid. p. 429, 455. 
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background, may wrench from us many a position already 
conquered. But when you have unfettered forces which 
you will then no longer be able again to control, things 
may go as they will; at the end of the tragedy you will be 
ruined, and the victory of the proletariat will either be 
already achieved, or, at any rate, inevitable.” Nor does 
he fail to note, in a letter to Sorge, of 7 January 1888, that 
“American industry would conquer all along the line, and 
push us up against the alternatives: either retrogression to 
production for home consumption . . . or—social trans¬ 
formation . . . but once the first shot is fired, control 
ceases, the horse can take the bit between his teeth.” 1 

To this should be added what Marx and Engels had 
to say in the edition, prepared by the latter, of Marx’s 
famous address to the General Council of the First Inter¬ 
national on the Civil War in France which arose out of 
the defeat of Louis Napoleon in the Franco-Prussian War. 
“In reality,” wrote Engels, in his preface of 18 March 
1871, 2 “the state is nothing but a machine for the oppres¬ 
sion of one class by another, and, indeed, in the demo¬ 
cratic republic, no less than in the monarchy; and, at best, 
an evil inherited by the proletariat after its victorious 
struggle for class supremacy, whose worst sides, the pro¬ 
letariat, just like the Commune, cannot avoid leaving to 
lop off until such time, at the earliest possible moment, 
as a new generation, reared in new and free social condi¬ 
tions, will be able to throw the entire lumber of the state 
on the scrap-heap. Of late, the Social Democratic philis¬ 
tine has once more been filled with terror at the words: 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Well and good, gentlemen, 
do you want to know what this Dictatorship looks like? 

1 Preface to Borkheim’s In Memory of the German Martyrs who 
died for their Fatherland 1806-1807, quoted in Correspondence of Marx 
and Engels (London, 1934) p. 456, and pp. 489-91. 

2 Selected Works of Karl Marx (Moscow 1935), vol. II, p. 460. 
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^J° one can examine this section of the Manifesto 
< h ° nest )y without coming to two conclusions, especially 
when it is set in the light of the subsequent comment! 
upon its meaning by its own authors. They did not expect 
t at capitalist society would be transformed into socialist 
society without violent revolution. They were insistent 
that the people who shared their views must never divide 
the organised working-class forces, that it was their duty 
to avoid sectarianism, and that they must not form a 
separate party. Their task was to be the vanguard of their 
party, to proclaim, indeed, their views, to do all in their 
power to get them accepted as the basis of action, but still 
to remain within the political ranks of the organised work¬ 
ing class. I More than this: in the last edition of the Mani¬ 
festo edited by Engels, though he remained emphatic in 
his belief that violence would accompany the final dis¬ 
appearance of capitalism, was also emphatic that the 
workers would be foolish to rely upon the old methods of 
street-fighting at the barricades, because new methods and 
new weapons had altered the situation in favour of the 
armed forces and the police. Fighting might still be 
necessary, but it would be folly for the workers to abandon 
legal methods until a stage had been reached when the 
position they confronted compensated for the new strength 

a capitalist society possessed in the power at the disposal 
of the state authority. 

Under what circumstances did the workers reach that 
position? The answer, surely, is given by the fact that 
arx saw the dictatorship of the proletariat as the out¬ 
come of the Paris Commune when France was defeated 
by Prussia in the war of 1870. Engels saw it, as is evident 
from the preface of 1895 to the Manifesto , and from his 
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introduction to Borkheim’s book, as the outcome of the 
catastrophic conditions produced by global war. It is of 
decisive importance to consider these views in the light 
of the interpretation that Lenin himself put upon them. 
He pointed out, with perfect fairness, the immense step 
taken by Marx between the publication of the Manifesto 
and the Eighteenth Brumaire , 1 and between these pam¬ 
phlets and both the Letters to Kugelmann and the Civil 
War in France , 2 * 4 he draws attention, too, again quite fairly, 
to a similar change in the outlook of Engels between the 
production of the Manifesto and the careful analysis of the 
Anti-Duhnng but the vital outlook of Lenin is set out in 
his classic State and Revolution 4 and the documents there¬ 
with connected. 5 It is sufficient here to say that Lenin was 
here concerned to establish to the comrades in Leningrad 
the necessary conditions of successful revolution; for he, 
like Marx and Engels, was careful to distinguish his out¬ 
look from that of Blanqui. He thought it necessary’, first, 
that the armed forces of the state-power should be dis¬ 
loyal. He thought that the machinery of the state must 
be in ruins; there must be widespread revolutionary dis¬ 
turbance among the working class, as evidenced by strikes 
and demonstrations and there must be a solid and coherent 
working-class power able to lead the working class to the 
conquest of power. On these conditions, working-class 
victory was a possibility with a real prospect of success. 
Here, it will be noted that Lenin is considering a condition 
in which the overwhelming breakdown of the machinery 

1 The State and Revolution tn Select Works (London, 1017 j vol. 

VII, p. 5. 

•Letter of 12 April, 1871, and cf. Lenin, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

4 These are most easily available to the English reader in vol. VI 
of the Select Works of Lenin in the English translation. 

5 These are most conveniently collected in Select Works of Lena 
(London, 1936), voi. VI. 
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of government opened the prospect of new orientations ‘ 
The breakdown of ancient state-powers as the outcome of 
the war of 1939 had resulted in something akin to that 
which Lenin had foreseen. That was the result of defeat 


in war. 


form of state has remained unaltered 


Lenin 


was pretty clearly right in insisting that the “democratic 

« 4 • « A « ^ 


rampart 


of bourgeois socialism rather than the first of democratic 


can 


^ 

seen from utterances like those of Macaulay and of Daniel 
Webster. But nothing in his discussion deals with the 
fundamental point of whether and why that extreme Left 
he represented was justified in dissenting from the con¬ 
tinuous insistence of Marx and Engels that the working 
class opposed to the imposition of bourgeois capitalism 
should form a separate party from the old social democrats. 
In this regard, the famous split between Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks, at the Congress in London in 1903, was an 
innovation unconsidered by his predecessors. Whether it 
was wise or unwise, together with all the immense con¬ 
sequences to which, since the foundation of the Third 
International in 1919, it has led, lies outside the scope of 
this introduction. 


V 

I' rom this remarkable analysis, the Manifesto goes on 
a little cursorily and haphazardly, to consider the literature 
of socialism which had appeared up to 1848. It condemns, 
first of all, what it calls “reactionary” socialism as a form 
of capitalism the roots of which lie deep in a feudal out¬ 
look. It seems probable that the author had in mind, 

1 As is made clear in the preface to the first edition of the State, and 
devolution. “An international proletarian revolution ” Lenin writes, 
is clearly maturing. The question of its relation to the state is 
acquiring practical importance.*’ 
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without naming them, two groups of thinkers. On the one 
hand they were attacking the attempts of men like Herman 
Wagener and Bismarck who were seeking an alliance be¬ 
tween the Prussian Crown and the proletariat, primarily at 
the expense, immediately, of the bourgeoisie, but ulti¬ 
mately, of the proletariat. These were seeking, in the old 
technique, how first to divide in order that their royal 
master might govern without question. They were in all 
probability attacking also the soi-disant socialism of Louis 
Rousseau and Villeneuve-Bargemont in France, who 
sought, by putting the French unemployed into agricul¬ 
tural colonies, to prevent them from strengthening the 
army of the proletariat by leaving the supporters of the 
“juste milieu” face to face with their bourgeoisie. Above 
all, they were dismissing that “Young England’ group, 
of which Disraeli, as in Sybil, with some support from 
George Smythe and, at a remoter distance, Thomas 
Carlyle, supplied the ideas, and for which Lord John 
Manners provided, with occasional support from Lord 
Ashley (the later Earl of Shaftesbury), the political leader¬ 
ship. They, together with the Christian Socialists, of 
whom F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley were the out¬ 
standing figures, were groups of which Engels, with 
his accustomed prescience, had already seen the danger 
in his Condition of the Working Class in England in 


i8aa} 


Engels, at least, had not failed to understand the im- 
irtance of Carlvle’s Chartism (iS-iol and of his Past and 


Present (1843); had already written about them in the 
Deutsch Franzosische Jahrbiicher . 2 He had fully under¬ 
stood the reality of their horror of the new factory system, 
the new poor law, the invasion of happy lives by the new 

3 Footnote on p. 293 of the English translation. Published by 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 

* Paris 1844, pp. 152-81 
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and grim industrialism. But the Manifesto regarded this 
type of socialism as no more than feudalism, however 
much its plea might be garbed in eloquence. Marx saw 
that they loathed the effects of industrialism; but he 
realised that they wanted to go backwards to a paternalistic 
feudalism, not forward to a democratic socialism. They 
were afraid of a rebellion from the oppressed, and they 
hoped to buy it off by paternal concessions which would 
still leave Tory Democracy in power. Since this was in its 
essence aristocratic and would, as in the Ten Hours Bill, 
improve factory conditions without removing the indignity 
of an unemancipated class, the Manifesto rejects this 
attempt to return to “Merrie England” as an effort without 
serious meaning for socialists who had really grasped the 
problem before the proletariat. 

They then turned to the analysis of petty-bourgeois 
socialism. The Manifesto admits freely the achievements 
of this school of doctrine, at the head of which, both for 
France and England, it places the distinguished name of 
Sismondi. But it argues that, apart from its important 
criticism of modern production, the petty-bourgeois 
school has no positive aim but to restore “the old property 
relations, and the old society.” It is therefore dismissed 
as both “reactionary and utopian”; “this form of social¬ 
ism,” says the Manifesto, “ended in a miserable fit of the 
blues.” 

I his is far from being a fair picture. It is true enough 
that Sismondi announced his hopeless sense of bank¬ 
ruptcy before the results of the new system of production, 
the outcome of which he described so well. But it is 
curious that there is no tribute to French writers like 
Buret to whom Engels owed a special debt—and Vidal, 
still less to Constantin Pecquer, who had the keen insight 
to see that the petit bourgeois is part of a numerous class 
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which forms, as it were, the rag-bag into which are 
thrown both bankrupt peasants and outmoded craftsmen. 
Nor is it fair to the remarkable English school, like 
Hodgskin and Thompson and Bray, some knowledge ol 
whom it is difficult to suppose was absent from men as 
eagerly interested in Chartism as Marx and Engels. It 
may be that the abrupt brevity with which the petty 
bourgeois school” is dismissed is partly due to their failure 
to depict the revolution, the coming of which is, of course, 
the main prophecy of the Manifesto; this leads naturally 
into the bitter attack that is made, in the next section, on 

“true” or German socialism. 

This attack may be regarded as the final breach of 

Marx and Engels with that Hegelian Left to which both 
of them had once belonged. It is the demonstration not 
only that its leaders were living by concepts and not by 
things, but also that the result of their effort was merely to 
serve the ends of German reaction. It is here that l\Iarx 
and Engels break with their own past. They have done 
with Ruge and Moses Hess, with Karl Grim and Her¬ 
mann Kriege. The stride beyond Hegel which Feuerbach 
had taken, which was in large part the basis of true 
socialism, now is declared not only inadequate but also 
deceptive. The votaries of “true” socialism are using the 
great principles of revolutionary experience and thought 
in France to elucidate a situation to which they are in¬ 
applicable. They fail to see that French socialism is an 
attack upon a bourgeoisie already in power. In Germany 
this is not the case. There the bourgeoisie has only begun 
to fight against the feudal aristocracy. To fight for social¬ 
ism under these conditions is to delay the success of the 
bourgeois revolution by frightening it with the threat of a 
proletarian attack for which the conditions are completely 

1 C. Pecquer, Des Interets du Commerce (1844), vol. II, pp. 208-9. 
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unripe. v True” socialism, the Manifesto argues, thus 
‘‘served the governments (of Germany) as a weapon for 
fighting the German bourgeoisie.” It thus delays the 
march of the necessary historical development by serving 
up as “eternal truths” concepts the value of which depends 
wholly upon their relevance to the concrete situation. The 
“true” socialists are thus guilty of an abstract philosophy 
which appears like a call to arms; but it is a call which 
can have no other result than to aid the victory of feudal 
reaction by seeking a revolutionary temper in a class which 
ha§, not yet decisively appeared upon the historic stage. 

- J fi at Marx and Engels were wholly right in their atti¬ 
tude to “true” socialism was shown conclusively by the 
events of 1848 in Germany. There is indeed an important 
sense in which their criticism of German socialism has 
remained valid right down to our own time. The “true” 
socialists, as they said, borrowed the formulae of French 
socialism. They then not merely refrained from univer- 
salising them. What was worse, they made their realisation 
seem a special German mission, the task to be accom¬ 
plished by a German nation which was a “model” nation, 
by a German “petty philistine” whom they looked upon as 
the “typical man.” It is a high tribute to the insight of 
Marx and Engels that they had thus perceived what, 
indeed, they had begun to realise as early as 1845, that 
“true” socialism was deeply infected with the taint of 
German romanticism; and that this, in its nationalist form, 
gave to the socialist expression of its ideals the same arro¬ 
gant sense of a superior place in the fulfilment of their 
purpose as, upon another plane of thought, Fichte and 
Hegel gave to Germany as a compensation for its humilia¬ 
tion by Napoleon. When Hess called the German people 
the nation “at once the most universal and the most 
European,” he was claiming for it the same supreme place 
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in the hierarchy of socialist effort as was Hegel when he 
made the Prussian monarchy coincide with the ultimate 
purpose of the absolute. It was an analogous reliance upon 
what the Manifesto calls “speculative cobwebs embroi¬ 
dered with flowers of rhetoric” which made German 
socialism in 1914 so overwhelmingly take up arms in an 
imperialist war and in 1918-19, by manipulating concepts 
instead of realities, rejoice, as the Weimar Republic was 
built, in the success of a revolution that had not yet 
happened. There is no part of the Manifesto more rich in 
understanding than the bitter paragraphs in which Marx 
and Engels so severely attack men with whom, but 
recently, they had been in close alliance. Nor should we 
omit to note the important sense in which this criticism is 
as much directed against an earlier phase of their own 
thinking as it is against their friends. It is because Hess and 
Grim had failed to see that the idealist methodology of 
Hegel, and even of Feuerbach, could never be the basis 
of an effective Socialist movement, that they were handled 


with so determined a severity. 

The section on literature continues with a discussion 
of “conservative or bourgeois” socialism. “The socialistic 
bourgeois,” says the Manifesto , “want all the advantages 
of modern social conditions without the struggles and 
dangers necessarily resulting from them. They desire 
the present state of society without its revolutionary and 
disintegrating elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie 
without a proletariat.” The “conservative” socialist may 
be an economist or a humanitarian; he is found among 


“hole and corner reformers of every kind.” If he sys¬ 


tematises his doctrine, he emerges with a body of ideas 


like those expounded by Proudhon in his Philosophie de la 


Misere. Or he may refrain from system-making, and 
devote his attention to attacks on revolutionary movements 
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intended to persuade the workers of their folly. Political 
reform will not do. Nor is anything gained by abolishing 
the bourgeois relations of production. In the eyes of the 
“conservative” socialist the supreme need is a change in 
the material conditions of existence.” When we analyse 
what he means by this change, we find that it is no more 
than “administrative reforms” which, though they sim¬ 
plify the work and diminish the cost of government, leave 
the relations between capital and labour unchanged. He is 
in favour of free trade, or protective duties, or prison 
reform, for the benefit of the working class. What, never¬ 
theless, is vital to his outlook is that the proletariat should 
cease to hate the bourgeoisie, and accept the capitalist 


system as final. By that means the “social New Jerusalem” 
can be built without the haunting fear that revolution is 
necessary to its establishment. 

It is obvious enough that this attack is directed against 
the men whose palliatives Marx agreed with Proudhon 
in dismissing with contempt in his Poverty and Philosophy 
—Proudhon himself, be it noted, being added by Marx 
to the list of those to be so dismissed. Michel Chevalier, 
Adolphe Blanqui and Leon Faucher in France, with their 
remedies of technical education, profit-sharing and state- 
compensation for workers displaced by the development 
of machine-technology, are typical examples of this kind; 
they have, as the Ma?iifesto says, to mitigate the harsher 
consequences of capitalism without interfering with the 
relations of production upon which it is based. The 
reference to free trade is, I think, pretty obviously an 
arrow launched against Cobden and Bright and their 
supporters in the Anti-Corn Law League who believed 
that the social problem would be solved by the adoption of 
universal free trade; and this view is the more likely since 
both Marx and Engels, and especially Engels, had seen at 
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first hand how the propaganda of the League had done 
much to break the hold of the Chartist Movement upon the 
workers. It is reasonable to suppose that the reference to 
tariffs is primarily a thrust at Friedrich List who had died 
only the year before—and his system of German national 
economy based upon a closed customs union as the unit of 
prosperity. If this is so, it links the Manifesto to the grow¬ 
ing economic literature from America, the famous Report 
on Manufacture (1791) of Alexander Hamilton, for example, 
and the works of Henry C. Carey, to which we know Marx 
and Engels gave careful attention, though without being 
convinced that the protectionists had found an answer to 
the central issue of productive relations. What they were 
rejecting was the notorious doctrine of the “harmony of 
interest” between capital and labour, which, though 
Adam Smith at the rise and John Stuart Mill at the end 
of the first half-century of classical political economy had 
already seen it to be fallacious, was still the main ground 
upon which the growth of trade unions was discouraged 
and repressed. Men of good will, the Manifesto says in 
effect, can never build a society capable of justice by 
philanthropy of palliatives. It is nothing less than the 
whole system of productive relations that must be changed. 

In a sense, the final section on previous socialist litera¬ 
ture, which deals with what the Manifesto calls “critico- 
Utopian” writers, is a little disappointing. It quite 
properly emphasises the fact that the literature of the first 
proletarian strivings produces “fantastic pictures” of 
future society, that it thinks of the workers as a suffering 
rather than a revolutionary class, that it appeals, for the 
most part, to ethical principles beyond and above class- 
antagonism, that it seeks to change society “by peaceful 
means” and “by small experiments.” It agrees that 
Babeuf, Owen, Cabet and Fourier attack the existing 
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foundation of their civilisation at its roots, that they are 
full of the most valuable materials for the enlightenment 
of the working class.” But their proposals are dismissed 
as purely Utopian, and though it is admitted that thev 
were themselves “in many respects revolutionary ” it i s 
insisted that their followers have always “formed merely 
reactionary sects/’ “They therefore endeavour,” wrote 
Marx and Engels, “and that consistently, to deaden the 

class struggle, and to reconcile the class-antagonisms_ 

They sink into the category of the reactionary conservative 
socialists,^ differing from them only by more systematic 
pedantry.” They became, we are told, the violent oppo¬ 
nents of working-class political action. Like the followers 
of Owen who oppose the Chartists, and the followers of 
Fourier who oppose the Reformistes , they have a “fanatical 

and superstitious belief in the miraculous effects of their 
social science.” 


1 he praise is grudging, and a good deal of the criticism 
is, in fact, unfair. It is unfair to Babeuf, to whom, through 
Buonanotti, the debt of Marx and Engels themselves was 
great. It is unfair to a great deal of Bronterre O’Brien’s 
work, to the remarkable trade union achievements of John 
Doherty, and to the profound writer in the Poor Man's 
Guauhan of 1831 whom Beer, the careful historian of 
British socialism, has given good reasons for thinking was 
a self-educated working man. No doubt it is fair to con¬ 
clude that Owen and Saint-Simon, Hodgskin and Fourier, 
with all their piercing insight into social conditions, never 
had faith enough in the working class to believe that it 
could accomplish its own emancipation, or enough interest 
in political action to recognise the real nature and function 
of the state-power. But it ought to be compared with the 
tribute w ; hich Marx approved—paid to Owen, Saint- 
Simon and Fourier by Engels in 1874 * n his preface to 
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the reprint, as a book, of the article he had written in 
1850 for the Neue Rheinische Zeitnng on the Peasants’ War 
in Germany of the sixteenth century. “Just as German 
theoretical socialism will never forget,” he wrote, “that it 
rests on (their) shoulders . . . three men who, in spite of all 
their fantastic notions and Utopianism, have their places 
among the most eminent thinkers of all times, and whose 
genius anticipated innumerable ideas the correctness of 
which we are now scientifically proving, so the practical 
workers’ movement in Germany must never forget that 
it has developed on the shoulders of the English and 
French movements, that it was able directly to utilise their 
hardly-bought experience, and that it could now avoid the 
mistakes that were unavoidable at the time they made them. 
Without the English trade unions and the French workers’ 
political struggles before them, without the great impulse 
given, in particular, by the Paris Commune, where should 
we be now?” And that eulogy was repeated in the quite 
masterly preface which Engels wrote to the English 
edition of 1892, of his Socialism , Utopian and Scientific . 1 
There, though the same point is made as in the Manifesto 
itself, it is made in a perspective far more just and pro¬ 
found. “Scientific socialism,” as Engels again wrote in a 
footnote to a German reprint of the same work, “is not an 
exclusively German, but just as much an international, 
product.” 

n/ What is the reason for this difference of emphasis? It 
lies, I suggest, in the desire to show in the Manifesto that 
“true” socialism is a species of the genus Utopian socialism 
and can make no claim to be regarded as scientific. Marx 
and Engels belittled the achievements of the Utopians in 
1847 because their victory over men like Grim and Hess 
in Germany itself was not yet complete, and the valuation 

1 PuhliAh^d bv George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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they then made of their great predecessors was part of a 
polemic in which they were not yet sure of victory. In 
1878, their outlook held the field, still more fully in 1892; 
and they could afford to be more generous about the men 
who laid the foundations of the edifice they themselves 
had brought so remarkably to completion.'^That is essen¬ 
tially the attitude of Marx himself when he sought to assess 
his own personal contribution to socialist philosophy. 1 

VI 

The final section of the Manifesto is essentially an out¬ 
line of the correct Communist strategy in view of the 
coming struggle. The Communists, it affirms, will fight 
for the immediate interests of the workers, without losing 
sight of the need to assist the emergence of the future in 
their aid to the present. Thus, if in France they support 
the social democrats—the party led by Ledru-Rollin— 
that will not prevent them from seeking to correct the 
tendencies in that party which are no more than an empty 
tradition handed down from the Revolution; if in Germany 
they support the bourgeoisie in its revolutionary struggle 
against absolute monarchy, the feudalism of the landlords 
and the reactionary outlook of the petty-bourgeois elements, 
that will not prevent them from awakening the workers to 
the realisation that, once the bourgeois revolution has been 
accomplished, the proletarian revolution must begin. 

The Communists concentrate their efforts on Germany, 
Marx and Engels say, because a successful bourgeois 
revolution there, in the conditions of the nineteenth 
century, where the proletariat is so much more advanced 
than it could have been either at the time of the English 
or of the French Revolutions, is bound to be the prelude 
to an “immediate and subsequent” proletarian revolution. 

1 Letters to Kugelmann (London, 1934), 12 April 1871 
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Their general position assumes three clear principles. They 
must support every revolutionary movement against the 
conditions of the time. They must make the question of 


property 


tion 


_that is, the ownership of the means of produc- 

uuii—the central issue in every movement in which they 
participate. They must, finally, “labour everywhere for 
the union and agreement of the democratic parties o a 
countries.” Their position is thus unmistakable. 1 hey will 
always support working-class parties, even when these are 
not communist, without forming a separate party of their 
own; even though such a party may have an inadequate 
programme, its proletarian character makes it the appro¬ 
priate instrument through which to exercise communist 
influence. Where the party they support, like that of Ledru- 
Rollin, is not proletarian, they support it because it offers 
the workers the chance first of a greater role in politics, 

and second, of great social reforms. 

The position of the Manifesto on Germany needs a 

somewhat more elaborate analysis. It says quite clearly 
that Germany is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution, and 
that its makers must be supported because their success 
will be the prelude to a proletarian revolution. We have 
to put this affirmation alongside the insistence of Marx 
and Engels themselves, at the Communist Congress in 
London, not many weeks before the writing of the Mani¬ 
festo that the antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the 
workers is more developed in England—an inference 
clearly drawn from their judgment upon Chartism—than 
in any other country. We must compare it further, as 
Charles Andler has pointed out in his remarkable com¬ 
mentary on the Manifesto f with the passage in Marx’s 
article on the Hegelian philosophy of Law, published in 

1 La Manifeste Communiste , Introduction Historique et Comment air e 
(Paris, 1901), p. 204 
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1844, wh ere he argued that Germany could no longei 

make a partial revolution, since the only class in Germany 

capable of revolutionary action was the “class of the purely 

declasses. That class could not, in his submission of 1844 

seek for any rights but those of all humanity, since it h?d 

been bowed down by suffering to a point where nothing 

less would enable it to reaffirm its manhood. It thus, in 

his view, became the proletariat; and when it made* its 

revolution it would, by suppressing itself, inaugurate the 
classless society. 

The change in the Manifesto , compared with the article 
of 1844, admits of a simple explanation. As Andler rightly 
points out, in the three years that intervened between them 
Marx himself had ceased to be a “true” socialist, like 
Grim and Hess, and had come to realise the full significance 
of historical materialism. He no longer, therefore, thought 
conceptually, but concretely, of the German workers; and 
he realised in 1847 that they could not move directly to 
revolutionary emancipation since German capitalism had 
not yet developed sufficiently to make them in a full sense 
a proletariat bent on freeing itself by revolution from its 
chains. This was later pointed out by Engels in the remark¬ 
able articles he wrote for the New York Tribune in 1861-2. 1 
“The working-class movement itself,” he wrote, “is never 
independent, is never of an exclusively proletarian 
character, until all the different elements in the middle 
class and, particularly, its most progressive element, the 
large manufacturers, have conquered political power, and 
remodelled the state in terms of their needs. It is then 
that the inevitable conflict between the employer and the 

1 Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution . (Published by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) These articles, first published as a book 
in England in 1896, were long supposed to have been written by 
Marx. It is, of course, clear that Engels wrote them in the fullest 
consultation with him. The quotation in the text is from the first 
article. 
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employed becomes imminent, and cannot be adjourned 
any longer; that the working class can no longer be put o f 
with delusive topics, and promises never to be realised, 
that the great problem of the nineteenth century, the 
abolition of the proletariat, is at last brought forward 

fairly, and in its proper light.” 

The reason why Marx and Engels in the years imme¬ 
diately preceding 1848 looked to Germany for the revolu¬ 
tion they were expecting has, I think, one personal and two 
historical grounds. The first is that they were, after all, 
Germans, with the passionate nostalgia of the exile for 
his native land; no one can fail to see in their corre¬ 
spondence that, with all the width of their interest in other 
countries, the interest they took in German development 
had an intensity which put it on a different plane. They 
recognised, moreover, that the revolutionary content had, 
at least for the time being, gone out of the English move¬ 
ment, as was proved in the abortive Chartist demonstra¬ 
tion in London on 10 April 1848, and that it would provide 
no opportunity of vital change. But in Germany, as Engels 
wrote in the New York Tribune , in the second of his articles, 
“people were either constitutional monarchists or more 
or less clearly defined socialists or communists.” So sharp 
an antithesis made it natural, therefore, to look to Ger¬ 
many for some important opportunity. “With such ele¬ 
ments,” wrote Engels, “the slightest collision must have 
brought about a great revolution. While the higher 
nobility and the older civil and military officers were the 
only safe supporters of the existing system; while the 
lower nobility, the trading middle classes, the universities, 


the schoolmasters of every degree, and even part of the 
lower ranks of the bureaucracy and military officers, were 


all united 


against the government; while behind these 


there stood the dissatisfied masses of the peasantry, and 





of the proletarians of the large towns, supporting, for the 
time being, the Liberal Opposition, but already mutterine 
strange words about taking things into their own hands 8 
while the bourgeoisie was ready to hurl down the govern¬ 
ment, and the proletarians were preparing to hurl down 
the bourgeoisie in its turn; this government continued 
obstinately in a course which must bring about a coalition 
Germany was, in the beginning of 1848, on the eve of a 
revolution; and this revolution was sure to come, even had 
the French Revolution of February not hastened it.” 

That explains the special significance the Manifesto 
attached to German events. But Marx and Engels did not 
look upon those events as isolated and complete in them¬ 
selves. They were a part only of a much vaster perspective 
in which the proletariat of one country could be seen hand¬ 
ing on the revolutionary torch to the proletariat of another. 

I hat is why the Manifesto appeals to the workers of all 
countries to unite. The famous sentence which concludes 


it is not the formula of an empty ritual. It is inherent in 
the whole Manifesto as an expression of the interdepend¬ 
ence of a class which, as capitalist society takes the whole 
world into its grasp, must act internationally if it is to act 
successfully. It is the anticipation of what Marx was to 
say, some sixteen years later, in his inaugural address to 
the hirst International. “To conquer political power,” 
he told the meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, 1 “has become 
the great duty of the working classes . . . One element of 
success they have—numbers; but numbers weigh only in 
the balance if united by combination, and led by know¬ 
ledge. Past experience has shown how disregard of that 
bond of brotherhood which ought to exist between the 
workmen of different countries, and incite them to stand 
firmly by each other in all their struggles for emancipation, 


1 Selected Works, vol. II, p. 440. 
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will be chastised by the common discomfiture of their 
incoherent efforts ... The emancipation of the working 
classes requires their fraternal concurrence.” The men 
who had lived through ardour to failure in 1848 were there 
reaffirming their conviction that the “immediate com¬ 
bination of the still disconnected movements” in different 
countries was the indispensable condition of working- 
class emancipation; to achieve it was not “a local nor a 
national, but a social, problem, embracing all countries 
in which modern society exists, and depending for its 
solution on the concurrence, practical and theoretical, of 
the most advanced countries.’ So only could the workers 

throw off their chains. 


VII 

Time has added to the lustre of the Communist Manifesto; 
and it has achieved the remarkable status not only of being 
a classic, but a classic also which is directly relevant to the 
controversies which rage a century after it was written. 
Inevitably, therefore, it has become the subject of rival 
interpretations; and it is not seldom read as though its 
eminent authors were still fighting for one or another of 
the different schools of contemporary socialist thought. 
It is, indeed, hardly an exaggeration to say that, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Soviet Russia, an 
attempt has been made to secure the prestige of the Mani¬ 
festo for those only who accept the leadership and direction 
of Moscow, and to argue that it has no meaning outside 
the canons of orthodoxy which first Lenin, and later Stalin, 
have applied to its scrutiny. One may go even further and 
suggest that those who do not accept these canons are 
regarded by the adherents of the Muscovite school with 
the same furious indignation as Marx and Engels regarded 
the “true” socialists of their own day. 
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Of certain things there can be no doubt at all Ms 
and fcngels were both convinced that the victory of h 
proletariat, and the consequential establishment o7a das/ 

ess society would normally be established by violent revo' 
lution. They were convinced, also, that only by the allianr 

of the working classes in the most advanced countri/ 

mT d 3 P r ° etamn revol ution in any one of them be able 

expected The SUC Ul C °, nSO,idation mi S h ‘ be seriously 
expected. They were emphatic that Communists must 

ot form a party which separates itself from the mass 

organisations of the working class; and they insisted that 

Communists must, while they ceaselessly bear in viewT 

ultimate and decisive proletarian revolution, never forget 

ie high importance of helping to realise those lesse/if 

more immediately realisable, gains which improve ihe 

position of the worker. They were ready to make alliances 

. non - w °rkmg-class parties, if the result of their joint 
action was strategically progressive. When, jointly, they 


while its 


Manifi 


(( # • ' j -—tiiat 

general principles . . . are, on the whole, as 
correct to-day as ever,” nevertheless “the practical applies- 
ion of the principles will depend, as the Manifesto itself 
states, everywhere and at all times, on the historical con¬ 
ditions for the time being existing.” On that account, they 
said the revolutionary measures they proposed in 1848 
needed no special stress.” They thought, also, that the 

1 m rnt^ ci rli mf 1 .J i • ^ _ 
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appeared, as well as “the practical experience” of the 

h ebruary Revolution and of the Commune made some of 

the measures obsolete. Above all, they argued, “one thing 

especially was proved by the Commune, viz., that “the 

v\or ing class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 

state machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.” This 

last sentence is a quotation from Marx’s famous pamphlet, 
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the Civil War in France : 1 and in a letter written to Kugel- 

mann on 12 April 1871, 2 during the existence of the Paris 

Commune, Marx explained what this meant by referring 

his German admirer to the last chapter of his Eighteenth 

Brumaire 3 where “you will find that I say that the next 

attempt of the French Revolution will be no longer, as 

before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine from 

one hand to the other, but to smash it; 4 and this is essential 

for every real people’s revolution on the Continent.” The 

virtue of the Commune was that it was elected by universal 

suffrage, had a majority of working men “or acknowledged 

representatives of the working class,” and was “a working, 

not a parliamentary body, executive and legislative at the 

same time,” the members being elected for short terms, 

and subject to recall. In his preface to the reprint in 1891 

of the Civil War in France , Engels wrote that “of late, the 

Social Democratic Philistine has once more been filled 

with wholesome terror at the words ‘Dictatorship of the 

Proletariat.’ Well and good, gentlemen, do you want to 

know what the Dictatorship looks like? Look at the 

Paris Commune. That was the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat.” 


Almost all these phrases have been the subject of violent 
conflict, of which the best known, perhaps, is that between 
Lenin and Trotsky, in one camp, and the German social 
democrat Karl Kautsky in the other; Rosa Luxembourg, 
who was martyred in the Spartacus revolt of 1919, and 
the Russian Menshevik leader, Jules Martov, may fairly 
be described as occupying an intermediate position 
between the two extreme interpretations. It is impossible 


2 Selected Works of Marx, vol. II, p. 494 . 

- Lenin>s comment, preface to Letters to Kugelmarm (London 
*9341. PP- 16-19. 

* Sf lecte d Works of Marx, vol. II, p. 311. 

Op. cit., p. 4 o5. 
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here to enter upon the kind of detailed and special scrutiny 
of texts in which not only is every word important, but in 
which, also, what is really a subjective valuation of their 
importance in their total context, plays a very considerable 
part. It must suffice to examine certain major themes in 
the dispute, and, somewhat dogmatically, to suggest the 
main results of research about them. 

It is quite clear that both Marx and Engels expected 

that most proletarian revolutions would be successful only 

after heavy fighting, and that the only possible exceptions 

they saw to this rule were Great Britain, the United States 

and, perhaps, Holland. They thought that the critical 

moment would come for Great Britain when Ireland and 

India had secured their independence, since this would 

deprive Great Britain of a source of exploitation which 

enabled it, in a considerable degree, to give its proletariat 

a bourgeois character and outlook. They were confident 

that, in all cases, the arrival of the working class in power 

would mean a period of transition marked by the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 

No phrase has been subject to so much misinterpreta¬ 
tion as the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Let us be 
clear at once that neither for Marx nor for Engels was it 
the antithesis of democracy; for them, its antithesis was 
the dictatorship of the bourgoisie” which, as they 
believed, obtained in every country, even when concealed 
by formally democratic political institutions, so long as the 
ownership of the means of production remained in middle- 
class hands. Marx and Engels meant by the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat an organisation of society in which the 
state-power was in the hands of the working class, and 
used with all the force necessary to prevent it being seized 
from them by the class which formerly exercised its 
authority. They assume that the representatives of the 

6d 
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working class will use the state-power to change the rela¬ 
tions of production and to repress any attempt to interfere 
with this change. But it is obvious from Engels identi¬ 
fication of the Paris Commune with proletarian dictator¬ 
ship that he regards it as based on the support of t le 
majority, that it employs the technique of universal 
suffrage, and that its acceptance of the people’s rights to 
frequent elections, and to the recall of their representati\ es 
implies full popular participation in the working of the 
dictatorship. It is obvious, further, from Marx’s account of 
the Commune as a legislature and executive in one, that it 
denies the validity of the separation of powers, and 
assumes that the dictatorship is exercised through the 
elected body based upon popular choice and subject to 
public opinion, through the right of each constituency to 
recall any representative it may have chosen; that, surely, 
was what Marx meant when he wrote that “nothing could 
be more foreign to the spirit of the Commune than to 
supersede universal suffrage by hierarchic investiture.” 
Marx even points out that the “great bulk of the Paris 
middle class . . . the wealthy capitalist alone excepted” 
admitted that “this was the first revolution in which the 
working class was openly acknowledged as the only class 
capable of social initiative”; he noted that it supplied the 
republic with the basis of really democratic institutions; 
and he compares the peace and order it secured within 
Paris, with the fanatically repressive atmosphere of Ver¬ 
sailles under the domination of Thiers. 

From this angle, it seems to me inescapable that Marx 
and Engels did not conceive the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat to mean the dictatorship of the Communist Party 
over the rest of the community, that is, the centralisation 
of the state-power in the hands of a single party, which 
imposes its will by force on all citizens outside its ranks. 
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It is conceivable that the struggle for the 

be so intense that the government has no Zn!tiZ T 

authority. It is undeniable, also, thaJa^ff^ * 
ment m possession of the state-power mav find h n ? 
to penalise persons or parties who threaten it safetv ^ 
he same way as the British Government found h ne^! 
assume drastic powers when it was threatened Z 

invasion after Dunkirk in 1940. It was I think th' j 

situation that Marx and'Lgels had L tiew Th 

workers would mean an expansion, and no, I eon, radon 

of democratic forces; it would permit, that is vS 

greater numbers to participate in social life effectively thal 

s possible when democratic institutions operate^nlv 

wi hin the framework of capitalist production. They could 

, therefore have envisaged the Communist Party acting 

a dictatorship over the working class and excluding a. 

other parues from the right to share in, and influence over, 
tne exercise of power. 

Aw'd iS b ° rne 0Ut by other eviden ‘TThe 

Mnm/erto itself declares quite explicitly that Communists 

e the vanguard of the working class. They are not its 

S ^ r f.’, ey are ln *be forefront of the co-operative effort 
to abolish capitalist society. Still more important, the 

ommunists do not form a separate party of their own. 

I hey ally themselves with other organisations, especially 
of the working class, which aim at the same end as them¬ 
selves, or may objectively be regarded as assisting that 
end even though unconsciously.! That was why, for ex¬ 
ample, the Communist League supported Ledru-Rollin 
m 1845 even though he hated Communism. That was 
why, also they persuaded the First International to 
support the Pans Commune, and why those of its 
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members who were also members of the International, co¬ 
operated in its heroic struggle with others who did not 
belong to it. Unless, indeed^arx and Engels had taken 
this view, they would have been arguing that the dictatoi- 
ship of the proletariat means the rule of that party leader¬ 
ship to the guidance of which any political organisation of 
large size must give heavy responsibilities. They never 


argued for this outlookTOn the contrary, their deepest 
concern was to make the state-power, when it passed into 
the workers’ hands, not only the organ through which the 
capitalist relations of production were transformed into 
socialist relations of production, but the organ also through 
which the unreal democracy of capitalist society became 
the real democracy of socialist society. Repression in all 
its forms was for them a transitory necessity. That was 
why they could argue that, with the establishment ot 

socialism, the state would “wither away.” 

•{The “withering away” of the state is another famous 
phrase that has been much discussed and much mis¬ 
understood. In one sense it is a purely logical inference 

The state is there 


Manift 


defined as the “executive committee of the bourgeoisie.” 
Obviously, therefore, as the power to govern is taken out 
of the hands of the bourgeoisie by the workers, the state as 
a bourgeois institution ceases to exist because being in the 
workers’ hands it becomes transformed into a proletarian 
institution. x lClarx and Engels then argued that its coercive 
authority, the army, for example, the police, and the civil 
service, would have so to be adapted as to be capable of 
use by the workers for socialist purposes, as they had been 
adapted by the bourgeoisie to be used for capitalist pur¬ 
poses. They thought in 1872, as Marx had suggested 
20 years before, that a socialist society would have to 
“break” the political machinery of the regime it took over 
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in order to make the adaptation successful. What did ih 
mean by “breaking” the machinery of the capita is 
The answer is, I think, that it was to be deprived of tW 

character of an “hierarchical investiture” which, as Marx 
had written in Cm/ War in France, prevented the defeat 
power of numbers from being authoritative. The organs 
o government were to be genuinely democratised. They 

were to be m and of the new proletarian society, not al 

in capitalist society, over and above the workers, separated 

rom them by caste-like walls, so that they could impose 

upon the workers the discipline necessary to maintain in 

its fullness the capitalist mode of production. The 

defence forces, the police and the civil service were 

to have no special privileges, and no special place in 

the new regime. Their members were to be looked 

upon as workers performing a necessary social function 

in the same way as any other groups of workers. 

ihey were to be deprived of their “hierarchical" 
attnbutes. 

t should be added that when Marx and Engels spoke 
of the “withering away of the state” there is no reason to 
suppose they believed that in a socialist country the hopes 
of the philosophical anarchists would be fulfilled and that 
all authority^would be the outcome of express assent to 
its orders. vNo doubt both of them strongly believed that 
as the private ownership of the means of production passed 
away there would be far less need for a coercive apparatus 
m society. That was a natural view for them to take since 
they held that it was the private ownership of those means 
which was responsible for most of what was evil in the 
social process. Their insistence that the state-power was 
essentially used to protect that private ownership from 
attack was, of course, held with great emphasis by Adam 
ith himself. “It is only under the shelter of the civil 
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magistrates,” Adam Smith wrote, 1 “that the owner of that 
valuable property, acquired by the labour of many years, 
or perhaps many successive generations, can sleep a sing e 
night in security.” Marx and Engels agreed with the im¬ 
plications in Adam Smith’s statement, though the infer¬ 
ence they would have drawn was different. But there is 
nothing to suggest in all they wrote that with the establish¬ 
ment of a socialist society government itself becomes 
unnecessary. They rarely spoke of what a socialist society 
would be like; and the few references they did make to its 
character only justify us in saying that they looked to a 
fuller and freer expression of individuality when the 
capitalists’ fetters upon the forces of production had been 

finally removed. 

Some discussion is desirable of the materialist con¬ 
ception of history which is the vital thread upon which 
the whole of the Communist Manifesto hangs; the more so 
because it continues to be strangely misrepresented by 
historians and social philosophers. It is not a claim that all 
actions are the result of economic motives. It does not 
insist either that all change is economically caused. It 
does not mean that the ideas and behaviour of men are 


fatalistically predetermined and that, whether he will or 
no, the emergence of a socialist society is inevitable. It is 
the argument that, as Engels puts it, 2 “production and, 
with production, the exchange of its products, is the 
basis of every social order; that in every society which has 
appeared in history, the distribution of the products, and. 
with it, the division of society into classes or estates, is 
determined by what is produced, and how it is produced 
and how the product is exchanged.” This is the basis frorr 


1 Wealth of Nations. Bk. V, chap. I, S.2. 

2 Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Section III. Published by Georg< 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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m the Manifesto. For it led them to see that 1 “av i 

which the total social production is divided in a community 
is not the outcome of the purposes, either good or bad 
f the members of the community, but of the legal relations’ 
which arise out of given modes of production, and that 
these legal relat.ons are independent of the wills of those 
engaged in production. Since changes in the modes of 
production and exchange are ceaselessly taking place, legal 
Relations which were, at one time, adapted to Ae condi- 
10ns o that time, cease to be adapted to them. It is in 
this disproportion between legal relations in the community 
and the forces of production in it that the changes in men’s 
ideas of good and bad, justice and injustice, are to be found. 

at class in a community which legally owns the means 
o production uses the state-power to sanction that division 
of the product of which it approves. It therefore seeks 
irough the coercive authority at the disposal of the state- 
power, to compel the general acceptance of its approved 
divisjonj and systems of values, political, ethical, religious, 
philosophical, are ways in which, directly or indirectly, 
men express their agreement or disagreement with the 
nature of the division which the owners of the instruments 
of production endeavour to impose. 

This does not mean that changes may be regarded as 
irrelevant to the ideas of men; but it does mean that men’s 
ideas are continually evolving as their minds come to realise 
t at c anges in the methods of production and exchange 
render some ideas obsolete and require new ideas. As 
feudalism became transformed into capitalism, the legal 
relations it implied hindered the full use of the forces of 
production. The values the feudal system had been able 
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to maintain before the advent of the capitalist method of 
production emerged became no longer acceptable. 1 en 
as Engels wrote, “the bourgeoisie shattered the feuda 
system, and, on its ruins established the bourgeois social 
order, the realm of free competition, freedom of move¬ 
ment equal rights for commodity owners and all the other 
bourgeois glories.” Now, the Manifesto argues, changes 
in the forces of production have rendered the legal rela¬ 
tions of capitalism obsolete in their turn; and socialism 
emerges as the claim to new relations, and, therefore, to 
new values which the workers, as the class which suffers 
most from this obsolescence, seek to put in its place. 

No serious observer supposes that the materialist con¬ 
ception of history is free from difficulties, or that it solves 
all the problems involved in historical interpretation. But 
no serious observer either can doubt that it has done more 


in the last hundred years to provide a major clue to the 
causes of social change than any other hypothesis that 
has been put forward. There can really be no valid reason 
to deny that, over the whole space of recorded history, 
class struggle has been a central principle of its develop¬ 
ment. Nor can it be denied that class struggle is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the relations of production in some 
given society and the ability to develop the full possibilities 
of the forces of production at any given time. It is equally 
clear, on any close analysis, that the class which owns the 
instruments of production uses the state-power to safe¬ 
guard that ownership, and seeks to repress the emergence 
of ideas and values which call that ownership into ques¬ 
tion. Anyone, moreover, who examines objectively any 
period in which the mode of production is rapidly chang¬ 
ing, the age of the Reformation, for example, or the period 
between the two world wars, cannot fail to note that 
they are also periods marked by the grave instability oi 
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tradmona 1 values and of traditional institutions. There h 
nothing in the theory of the Manifesto which argues more 
than that the occurrence of such a period means that if 
the traditional values and institutions continue to function 
in the new economic setting, they will deprive large num- 

ers of their means of living, and that they will, therefore 
seek to emancipate themselves from a position of which 
they are the victims. To do so, as Marx and Engels point 
out, they must possess themselves of the state-power that 
they may adapt the relations of production to the implica- 
tions of the new order. And, on the argument of the 
Manifesto , since the passage from capitalist to social 
ownership marks the end of a history in which the instru- 
ments of production have been predominantly the posses¬ 
sion of one class, the transition to public ownership 

means, when it is successfully effected, the emergence of 
the classless society. 

It is this doctrine which the Manifesto is concerned to 

v * 4 - 1 * 1 • as against the other doctrines 

Wl th winch it was competing. It was not enough, Marx 
and Engels were saying in effect, for some men or group 
of men to proclaim a new principle as true and hope by 
the force merely of rational argument to persuade others to 
see also that it is true. What makes the new principle 
acceptable is the fact that changes in the mode of produc¬ 
tion have produced the material environment which makes 
it seem the natural expression of what people want. The 
uty to be tolerant is rarely likely to receive wide accept- 
ance when it is advanced as an abstract metaphysical 
o igation. But when intolerance hinders the attainment 
y society of a full command over its material resources, 

e ^* n t0 see a va ^dity in arguments advanced on its 
behalf, some religious, some ethical, some political, some 
economic, the strength of which had not previously been 
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apparent to them. All the world applauded Robert Owen 
JAng as he made the operation of that revolution in 
the mind and praetice of the '‘human race” a philanthropic 
experiment confined to his own factories in New Lanark. 
But when he argued that his principles were so obvious y 
rational that all social organisation should be adapted to 
their application, the world turned angrily upon him and 
showed him that, in the absence of the necessary material 
conditions, a principle which has justice and truth and 
reason on its side will still be unable to conquer the world 
by the inherent force of its own virtue. It is not until men 
see that the “anarchy of social production caused by 
capitalism in decay can be replaced “by a socially planned 
regulation of production in accordance with the needs 
both of society as a whole, and of each individual, that 

they are prepared to get rid of capitalism. 

“The forces operating in society,” wrote Engels , 1 “work 
exactly like the forces operating in nature: blindly, 
violently, destructively, so long as we do not understand 
them and fail to take them into account. But when we 
once have recognised them, and understood how they work, 
their direction and their efforts, the gradual subjection of 
them to our will, and the use of them for the attainment 
of our aims, depends entirely upon ourselves. And this is 
quite especially true of the mighty, productive forces of 
the present day.” That is, I think, the central principle 
which underlies the whole of the Communist Manifesto ; 
it is the social application of Bacon’s great aphorism that 
“nature, to be commanded, must be obeyed.” It is our 
attempt to show that every pattern of social institutions 
presupposes a stage in the development of productive 
forces, and that those who seek for the achievement of the 

1 Socialism , Utopian and Scientific, S. 3. Published by George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. 
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other evidence on which to base speculations. It was 
possibly the outcome of a recollection of the Paris Com¬ 
mune in the French Revolution, an institution to which 
all socialists did homage. It was possibly a desire to dis¬ 
tinguish the ideas for which they stood from socialist 
doctrines which they were criticising so severely. The 
one thing that is certain, from the document itself, is that 
the choice of the term “Communist” was not intended to 
mark any organisational separation between the Com¬ 
munist League and other socialist or working-class bodies. 
On the contrary, Marx and Engels were emphatic in their 
insistence that the Communists do not form a separate 
Party and that they ally themselves with all the forces 
which work towards a socialist society. The idea of a 
separate communist party dates from the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion; it had no place in the thought either of Marx or of 

Engels. 

VIII 

Those who formulate a new social philosophy rarely 
remain the masters of its fate. Once it has begun to 
exercise a serious influence it acquires a prestige value as a 
weapon which makes its later adherents look upon it as 
something to which they can give the special shape they 
desire for the special purposes they have in view. At that 
stage it is always in danger of becoming an orthodox 
dogma, any development of which is regarded as a heresy 
unless it becomes directly associated with some outstand¬ 
ing success in action. No better example of this exists 
perhaps, then the social philosophy enunciated by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans for the nascent Christian 
Churches. It is a body of doctrine difficult to reconcile 
with what we can gather of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
which has, in fact, little interest in social philosophy and 
has its centre of interest outside a world to the imminent 
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countries, a deception; it becomes also a weapon of emanci¬ 
pation. “With this successful utilisation of universal 
suffrage,” he wrote, “an entirely new mode of proletarian 
struggle came into force, and this quickly developed 
further . . . the bourgeoisie and the government came to 
be much more afraid of the legal than of the illegal action 
of the Workers’ Party, of the results of elections than of 
those of rebellion.” “The irony of world history,” he 
remarked in a later passage, “turns everything upside- 
down. We, the ‘Revolutionaries,’ the ‘Rebels,’ we are 
thriving far better on legal methods, than on illegal 
methods and revolts. The parties of order, as they call 
themselves, are perishing under the legal conditions 
created by themselves. They are despairingly with 
Odillon-Barrot: la legalite nous tue , legality is the death 
of us; whereas we, under this legality, get firm muscles, 
and rosy cheeks, and look like eternal life; and if we are 
not so crazy as to let ourselves be driven into street fight¬ 
ing, in order to please them, then nothing else is finally 
left to them but themselves to break through this legality 
so faithful to them.” 


This, then, is the first principle set out by Engels. 
Universal suffrage may be so successful an instrument of 
socialist progress that it only pays anti-socialist govern¬ 
ments where recourse is had by socialists to rebellion; 
indeed, anti-socialist governments themselves may be 
driven into illegal action for fear of the results of con¬ 
stitutionalism. From this first principle, there follows a 
second which is mainly the result of technological change. 
“All the conditions on the insurgents’ side have grown 
worse,” he wrote. “An insurrection with which all sec¬ 


tions of the people sympathise will hardly recur . . . The 
‘people,’ therefore, will always appear divided, and, with 
this, a powerful lever, so extraordinarily effective in 1848 , 
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is lacking.” The new weapons, and the new technica 
organisation, not least the actual character of the organisa¬ 
tion of towns, all make the barricades practically useless. 
The time for the extempore revolution is over. There may 
be street fighting in the future. But it can only be success¬ 
ful when “the masses themselves have already grasped 
what is at stake, what they are going in for, body and soul. 
But in order that the masses may understand what is to 
be done, long, persistent work is required.” 

The third principle upon which Engels insists is that, 
properly organised, the growth of socialist strength among 
the masses drives the reactionary forces to unconstitu¬ 
tional action. That growth can only be checked “by 
revolt on the part of the parties of order, which cannot 
live without breaking the laws. The threat to order thus 
comes from the Bight. It is then in the difficulty that, 
like the socialists before 1848, the Right can only break 
the Constitution so long as it has the government, and, 
therefore, the state-power, the army, above all, in its hands. 
And Engels draws attention to the early history of 
Christianity to suggest that, once a great idea has per¬ 
meated the masses, it will undermine the foundations of 
the state, will infect the army, and will only be impede 

by persecution from reaching its goal. 

The fourth principle follows from this. Revolutions 

are not won “bv one mighty stroke,” nor can “the revo¬ 
lution of the minority be turned into the revolution of the 
majority,” without an intellectual maturity on the part 
of the masses; this itself is the proportionate outcome of 
economic conditions which are ripe for revolutionary 
transformation because they no longer permit expansion. 
This intellectual maturity is no longer a sudden achieve 
ment. “It has slowly to press forward,” Engels wrote, 
“from position to position in a hard, tenacious strugg e- 
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Obviously when Engels wrote in this fashion he was seeking 
once and for all to rid socialism of its Blanquist elements, 
the tradition of conspiracy, the secret societies, the belief 
in a successful coup d'etat effected by a revolutionary 
minority. He was warning the movement against the facile 
optimism of 1848 and its aftermath, the need to look for¬ 
ward “to a long struggle between the antagonistic elements 
concealed within the ‘people’ itself.” Only a “world 
crisis” makes possible a revolutionary opportunity; and it 
can be used successfully only if the masses are, with full 
and conscious understanding, behind the purposes of the 
revolution it is sought to achieve. 


When Lenin wrote his famous State and Revolution in 
1917 he built the main structure of its arguments on the 
lessons drawn by Marx and Engels over the generation 
following its failure. But it is important to realise that the 
term he gave to Marxist doctrine had already received a 


special colour from Russian conditions, and that much 


of his own outlook was the result of his own struggle, first, 
to get a majority in the Russian Social Democratic Party, 
and then to maintain that majority, both before and after 
the abortive revolution of 1905, in extraordinarily difficult 
conditions. He won the majority at the Conference of 
1903. What, however, he won it for was a set of organisa¬ 
tional and strategic ideas which were largely unconnected 
with philosophic speculation. That is clear from the fact 
that, by 1904, when Lenin had lost the support of 
Plekhanov, and his control over Iskra and the central 
Committee of the party, he gladly accepted the support 
of Bogdanov and his friends. That he disagreed with the 
main philosophic idea of Bogdanov we know from his 
correspondence; Plekhanov, indeed, sneered at him for 
doing so, and told him that just as Leninist strategy was 
a revision of Marxist strategy, so the philosophy of 
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Bogdanov was a revision of Marxist philosophy. Bogdancr 
was an idealist of the Kantian school deeply interested ii 
the turn that Mach was giving to metaphysical speculation 
Very significantly, Lenin, until 1908, did not think these 
philosophic differences important. So far as he was con¬ 
cerned, Bogdanov’s interest in Mach and Avenarius was 
unimportant. “It is wholly incomprehensible to me,” he 
said at the Third Bolshevik Conference of 1905, “what 
these men, for whom I haven’t the slightest sympathy, 
have to do with the social revolution. They write on 
individual and social experience, or something of the sort, 
but really they have no ideas on the democratic dictator¬ 
ship.” 

What is significant in this is that, from 1904 to 1907, 
though Lenin disagreed with the metaphysics of Bogda¬ 
nov, he was untroubled by it because they agreed on 
revolutionary strategy. When over the elections to the 
Third Duma they disagreed on revolutionary strategy 
Lenin set out with all his relentless determination to 
attack Bogdanov and all his supporters. It is interest¬ 


ing that, while he was writing his Materialism and Empmo- 
Criticism , he was, at the same time, assuring Maxim 
Gorki, who was then much influenced both by Bogdanov 
and the “fideism” of Lunacharski, of his “most unerring 
judgment in artistic creation, and that, when you create 
such views, both out of your artistic experience and out of 
philosophy, even if this philosophy is an idealistic one, 
you may come to conclusions which may be of enormous 
value to the workers’ party.” Yet that did not prevent 
him in July 1909 from using the editorial conference of 
Proletaries without any notice given, to expel Bogdanov 
and his supporters from the Bolshevik “faction,” and to 
outlaw their doctrines. This action, of course, overruled, 
quite unconstitutionally, the decisions taken by the 
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London Congress of 1907 and set aside the Bolshevik 
centre which had been elected there. It was expulsion, 
Lenin explained, from the faction aiU not from the 
Social Democratic Party. “A party, he told the 
editorial conference, “can include a wide range of opinions 
the extremes of which may even be diametrically opposed 
to each other." But, within three years, Lenin was argu- 
ing that only the Bolsheviks of his own faction represented 
the needs of a Marxist party, and the October Revolution 
made Lenin’s Bolshevik group the owners of the state- 
power. No official blessing was then given to the wide 
and flexible outlook upon the Workers’ Party of which 
Lenin had written to Gorki, and of which he had spoken 
in the editorial conference; then, clearly, he had regarded 
his own Bolshevik faction not as a separate part}, but as, 
in the sense of the Communist Manifesto, essentially the 
vanguard of the party and intimately linked to it. The 
virtual canonisation of Materialism and Empino-Cnticisni , 
in subsequent years, made every branch of thought one 
in which an official state-orthodoxy could be imposed with 
the authority of Lenin; and denial of that orthodoxy would 
enable the man guilty of deviation not merely to be an 
intellectual heretic, but almost everything else from 
hypocrite to a traitor to the revolutionary cause. No one, 
I think, can understand the vitriolic character of com¬ 
munist polemic since 1917 who does not realise that its 
effective origin is a book written by Lenin less because of 
any sense that metaphysical differences were necessarily 
differences on the plane of party-action, but because, when 
he wrote it, he was at all costs concerned to defeat and to 
discredit Bogdanov lest his own views of party strategy 
ceased to dominate the Bolshevik faction. 

I have set out this history because it illustrates so 
remarkably what happens when the large and flexible 
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outlook of the Communist Manifesto is applied in a narrow 

and dogmatically rigid way. Lenin’s application of Marxisn 

to Russia has naturally had immense influence becaus* 
it was the instrument of success in the October Revolu 
tion. But that influence has also had its evil and dangerous 
side because it has led Communists, both inside and out¬ 
side Russia, to insist that the whole Leninist interpreta¬ 
tion of Marxism, metaphysical, ethical, logical, scientific, 
psychological, political, economic and strategic, is the only 
possible way of understanding the world, and that no one 
outside the Communist Party can really understand either 
science or society. Granted the way in which the Com¬ 
munist Party of Soviet Russia is organised, this has come 
to mean that the Central Executive Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party—the Politbureau—is, in fact, 
the guardian of universal truth. Anyone accordingly who 
dissents from its views is rejecting universal truth and is 
an enemy of the only socialism that matters, which is itself, 
of course, that of the Russian Communist Party. This 
would mean that outside the Communist Party, no one 
can claim to be a socialist unless he accepts the line which, 
at any given time, the leaders of the Russian Communist 
Party announce as the correct one to be followed. 

This has had certain results, the tragic character of 
which it is difficult to overestimate. For since the leaders 
of Russian Communism have naturally been above all 
concerned to safeguard the October Revolution and to 
consolidate its results, their directions to other parties, both 
during the life-time of the Third International and since 
its dissolution, have been set in those terms. This has led 
Communists outside Russia to follow in a docile way the 
directions of Moscow without any attempt at the inde¬ 
pendent assessment of their value and validity, when they 
are applied to concrete situations outside Russia, where 
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neither the historic conditions inherited there nor the 
actual situations confronted, make the policy recommended 

by Russia either practical or desirable. 

Lenin himself had as early as 1921 to warn Communist 
parties outside Russia against what he called ‘ the infantile 
malady of Left Wing Communism”—a malady which, in 
its essence, consisted of an effort on the part of nascent 
Communist parties to repeat in their birth-pangs all the 
mistakes against which he himself had been fighting for 
almost a generation before But more unhapp\ 

results were deeper. The working-class movement was 
divided in most of the major countries between Commu¬ 
nists and Social Democrats. Their hatred for one another 
became far more important to each than their antagonism 
to the common capitalist enemy. Communists formed 
separate political parties, even separate trade unions. I hey 
became so insistent that social democracy was a method of 
safeguarding capitalism against the workers that there \\ as 
a period when they followed Moscow in proclaiming that 
social democrats were, in fact, social fascists. Almost 
down to the very advent of Hitler to power, they were 
ready to believe that his government was the necessary 
prelude to victory; they would be the residuary legatees 
of his inevitably rapid overthrow. When the grave error 
of this policy was perceived, they at once became the 
ardent advocates of the united front and saw no reason 
in the world why men whom the day before, as it were, 
they had been denouncing as “lacqueys of capitalism,” 
or “betrayers of the working class,” should not at once 
agree to admit them to the ranks of a party they had con¬ 
sistently announced they intended to destroy. When the 
“United Front” did not succeed, and Hitler, who seemed 
to have considerable support among capitalists in all 
countries, grew ever more dangerous, above all as a 
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crusader against Soviet Russia, they accepted from 
Moscow the idea of the “Popular Front,” in which Com¬ 
munists would join with any party, no matter what its 
outlook, so long as it was hostile to Fascism in all its 
forms. When, roughly by the time of Munich, it was 
clear that the main capitalist powers had no objection to 
the expansion of Hitler and Mussolini, provided that their 
own “vital interests” were not touched—interests which 
they did not regard as including the integrity of Soviet 
Russia—the rulers of Russia, without knowledge of Com¬ 
munist parties abroad, proceeded to make a treaty of 
friendship with Hitlerite Germany which was actually 
signed by Ribbentrop in Moscow one week before the 
outbreak of the second World War. 


What is nothing less than fantastic is the intellectual 
gyrations performed by Communist parties in Western 
Europe in the period between the beginning of hostilities 
on i September 1939, and the German attack on Soviet 
Russia on 22 June 1941. They had been so long instructed 
that Hitler was the enemy of the working class everywhere, 
the supreme expression of capitalist reaction, that, for the 
first month of the w r ar, they drew the natural inference that, 
as the vanguard of the working-class forces, they must 
take the lead in crusading for his overthrow. Their leaders, 
therefore, urged on the Communist rank and file the folly, 
as one of them put it, of merely “mouthing revolutionary 
phrases”; the urgent thing was to fight with all their 
strength against the “noxious beast.” But they had for¬ 
gotten the Russo-German pact, and the anxiety of the 
Soviet leaders not to be involved in what would certainly 


be a destructive, and might possibly be a fatal conflict. 
From 7 October 1939, therefore, their whole policy 
changed. What had been preached as an anti-fascist 
crusade became a typical “imperialist” war such as was 




war 
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characteristic of capital,st states. It most be ended as soon 
as possible; there was every reason to come to te ^ ms 
Hitler For nearly two years in Great Britain, the to - 
munist Party conducted an anti-war agitation, which 

included denunciation of the Labour Party as ' 
mongers” for entering Mr. Churchill’s cabinet, an insist¬ 
ence that the responsibility for the war lay on the shoulders 
of Great Britain which was guilty of aggression against 
Hitlerite Germany, the encouragement of sabotage in the 
armament factories, and the use of the manifold disasters 
suffered by Great Britain after the fall of France, to insist 
that the prolongation of the war would destroy the working 
class. Then came the German attack on Russia; and, 
over night, the war was transformed from an imperialist 
war into a crusade for freedom. There was no limit to the 
intensity of the national effort which the Churchill govern¬ 
ment was entitled to exact, and there could be no question 
of peace until Hitlerite Germany had been broken in 
pieces. No one has ever questioned the devotion and 
heroism of Communist parties everywhere, above all in 
the countries occupied by the Fascist enemy, once Russia 
had entered the war. What is startling is the contrast 
between this and their willingness to come to terms with 
Hitler before his attack on Russia. Nothing in the nature 
of Nazism changed between 23 August 1939 and 22 June 
1941, except Hitler’s decision to overrun the West before, 
instead of after, he overran the East. Had their peace 
move been successful, they would have immensely 
strengthened his position for the next attack. But they 
were incapable of any independent judgment upon the 
problem. They acted as the Russian leaders ordered them 
to act, without even an attempt at making a concrete 
analysis of the historical situation before them. They 
forgot altogether the significant aphorism of the Chinese 
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Communist leader, Mao-Tse Tung; “it is no use,” he 
said, “preaching socialism unless you have a country to 
practise it in.” 

To this there must be added the grave issues created 
by the ethical behaviour of Communist parties outside 
Russia after 1917. The passion for conspiracy, the need for 
deception, the ruthlessness, the centralised and autocratic 
commands, the contempt for fair play, the willingness to 
use lying and treachery to discredit an opponent or to 
secure some desired end, complete dishonesty in the 
presentation of facts, the habit of regarding temporary 
success as justifying any measure, the hysterical invective 
by which they wrought to destroy the character of anyone 
who disagreed with them; these, in the context of an 
idolisation of leaders who might, the day after, be merci¬ 
lessly attacked as the incarnation of evil, have been the 
normal behaviour of Communists ail over the world. Men 
of extraordinary gifts ceased to have either a mind or a 
character of their own; they placed these in the keeping of 
their particular party, which, in its turn, placed them with 
its own mind and conscience in the keeping of Moscow, 
until they became automata responsive only to the orders 
of their leaders and accepted those orders, especially at 
critical moments, with a mechanical devotion which justi¬ 
fied every shift and turn in Communist policy as the ex¬ 
pression of infallible insight. While they were thus acting, 
almost in the full light of the day, they were demanding 
their right to be admitted into working-class organisations 

to which they promised complete fidelity even while it 
was everywhere known that their only reason for seeking 
that admission was their desire either to dominate or 
destroy the particular organisation concerned, and to make 
it as servilely dependent upon their leaders as they were 

themselves. 
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It would be painful, and it is probably unnecessary, to 
document this indictment. Some of this behaviour » 
explained by the fact that it was the conduct of men onl> 
just emerging from long and evil tyranny; some of it was 
due to the intensity of the persecution to which they were 
subjected by reactionary opponents, especially in South- 
Eastern Europe, or, as under the White terror, in Hungary. 
Nor can it be denied that part of it is due to the grave 
mistakes made by Social Democratic parties; there is little 
that is pardonable, for example, in those alliances con¬ 
cluded by Ebert and Scheidemann in the first days of the 
Weimar Republic by which they ultimately prepared the 
way for the success of counter-revolution. Nor it is 
possible to forgive the cowardly and conscious betrayal 
of the British Labour Party by Ramsay McDonald and a 
group of his colleagues in 1931. The point of this indict¬ 
ment is that the spirit of the Communist Movement since 
the Russian Revolution has been in a grave degree a denial 
of the spirit of the Manifesto , and of the development of 
that spirit in the writings of Marx and Engels after the 
profound experience of 1848. 

For they were, first of all, opposed to anv separate 
Communist Party; they appreciated always the heavy price 
of splitting the working-class movement. They recognised 
the necessity of a flexible application of their basic prin¬ 
ciples; at no time did they seek mechanically to impose a 
dogmatic view of their meaning upon the other socialist 
parties of the world. There is no evidence to suggest that 
they supposed that the passage of the state-power from a 
bourgeois to a working-class party would mean the crea¬ 
tion of a rigid dictatorship which established a taut ortho¬ 
doxy not less upon its own members, than upon other 
citizens, and regarded criticism of that orthodoxy as the 
supreme treason; still less is there evidence that they would 
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have argued either that one cannot serve the cause of 
socialism without being a dialectical materialist, or to argue 
seriously that, because members of the Communist Party 
are dialectical materialists, they alone can hope to under¬ 
stand the process of science and nature and society. Both 
of them were fierce controversialists, accustomed to giving 
and taking hard blows; but they never pretended to the 
kind of infallibility so absolute that it is entitled to establish 
what is virtually an inquisition to enforce their dogmas. 

So far as socialism is concerned, the essence of the 
Marxist view turns upon the acceptance of two vital 
principles. The first is that, as Marx said, “the mode of 
production in material life conditions the general character 
of the social, political and spiritual processes of life.” The 
second principle is that so long as the instruments of pro¬ 
duction are privately owned the class which owns them 
uses the state-powder as a coercive weapon by which to 
maintain its ownership. These principles, of course, are 
built upon certain philosophic presuppositions of which a 
realistic theory of knowledge is one; for, since the historical 
materialist believes that modes of production give birth to 
social relations independent of the will or consciousness of 
individual men, he cannot accept any metaphysical view 
of the world which is based on a subjective theory of 
knowledge. But no one would have been more emphatic 
than Marx and Engels, first, that the degree to which the 
mode of production conditions relations outside the 
economic field is an empirical matter upon which there 
may be valid difference in judgment. Nor can one believe 
for a moment that either Marx or Engels would have 
argued that even in its widest sense their social philosophy 
necessitated the acceptance of, say, Einstein’s view of the 
physical nature of the universe Anyone who remembers 
Marx’s devotion to Shakespeare and Balzac will realise 
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how far he was from demanding the subjection of the 

artist’s insight to the “line” of the party at any given 
moment. Indeed the letter from Lenm to Gorki, which 
I have quoted here, shows that he shared Marx s views, 
as indeed, he seems to have applied it in music also, if his 
attitude to Balzac may be taken as a general index to his 

outlook. 1 , 

If the Communist answers this argument by saying that 

just as there have been immense developments in the 
natural sciences since Marx and Engels wrote the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto , so, clearly, there have been great develop¬ 
ments in the social sciences, and that their interpretation 
of these developments has supreme validity, one is en¬ 
titled to know the rational justification for this claim. As 
soon as this is seriously examined, it becomes clear that it 
is, in its essential elements, a wider expression of the 
extensions of Marx’s theory given to it by Lenin in his 
effort to apply it to the special conditions of Russia. That 
effort was remarkably successful, and the victory of the 
October Revolution gave to Leninism a prestige which, 
intelligibly enough, outshone that of any rival view, the 
more so as everywhere else the attempt at revolution 
failed; and the chief exponents of alternative Marxist in¬ 
terpretations fought vainly, over large parts of the Euro¬ 
pean Continent, against exactly those breaches of legality 
by the Right which Engels in 1895 had predicted would 
be the way in which reactionary capitalism would seek to 
maintain its hold on power. It is difficult not to believe 
that experience; the ground for this lies in the vital decision 
Lenin took when, in founding the Third International 
and making admission to it, as the famous “Twenty- 
One Points” put to the Independent Labour Party of 
Great Britain made clear, he divided the working-class 


1 Cf. F. Mehring, Karl Marx (London, 1935), 
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movement into two sections. These have remained in most 
matters, if not in theory, at least in practice, incompatible. 
He thus sought to force the pace of events in Europe in the 
conviction that the time was ripe for that revolution which 
was to save Russia from its enemies. 

In the light of these events, it is significant to remember 
that, just as Engels in 1895 was convinced that the German 
Socialist Movement had a special part to play in initiating 
the Revolution, so, more than a generation before, 
Alexander Herzen, in that exile during which his heart 
was always in his own country, believed that Russia had 
a special destiny in the Revolution. At first he had thought 
that America had a mission of the same kind, though this 
faded away rapidly. What became clear to him was an 
inability to “believe that the destinies of humanity and its 
future are fixed and nailed in Western Europe. If Europe 
does not succeed in recovering herself by a social trans¬ 
formation, other countries will transform themselves.” 
His mind turned to Russia, “full of vigour, and also full of 
barbarism.” Social Revolution might be an idea born of 
Western European experience, but he thought that it might 
be adapted. “I think,” he wrote, in a remarkable passage, 
“that there is a certain basis of truth in the fear which the 
Russian government is beginning to have of communism: 
for communism is Russian autocracy turned upside 

down.” . 

Anyone who examines the writings of Marx and Rngels 

from the moment that they moved from an acceptance of 
“true socialism” to their realisation of what historical 
materialism implied will recognise that they contain the 
framework of a method which, by its very nature, excludes 
certain conceptions from both the theory and the practice 
of Marxism. It excludes the idea of a revolution made in 
the fashion of Blanqui; that was insisted upon by Lenin 
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himself. It excluded also that idea of a “spontaneous” 
rising of the masses, which the class-conscious soc.aI.st 
party was then to lead to final victory, which Rosa Luxe 
b 0 urg advocated so ardently. For the inevitable result of 
any revolution so made would be the necessity of cen¬ 
tralising power in the hands of the experienced elite, and 
this would obviously lead to the domination of the im¬ 
mature masses by that elite on the morrow of the seizure 
of power. That was why Engels insisted that “the great 
thing is to get the working class to move as a class, and 
argued that German Socialists in the United States com¬ 
mitted “a grievous error” when they tried to impose their 
own dogmas upon the American movement. That was in 
1886; and only a year later he was pointing out that the 
very breadth Marx gave to the general rules of the First 
International was the reason of its influence. “I think 
that all our practice has shown,” he then wrote, “that it 
is possible to work along with the general movement of 
the working class at every one of its stages, without giving 
up or hiding our own distinct position, and even organisa¬ 
tion, and I am afraid that if the German-Americans choose 
a different line, they will commit a great mistake.” 

Lenin confronted a quite special situation. Russia had 
a very small bourgeoisie, an urban working class immensely 
weaker than its massive peasantry, a long tradition, also, 
of evil tyranny and of popular ignorance. None of those 
conditions was present in the Western democracies. If, 
after the Bolsheviks had seized power, they had sought 
to govern by democratic methods, even after they had 
repelled foreign intervention, and repressed civil war, their 
attempt to build up socialism in a single country would 
have been overwhelmed by peasant opposition mainly con¬ 
cerned with individual possession of the land. It was only 
by giving to the state-power the character of a dictatorship 
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m the sense defined by Herzen, when he described com¬ 
munism as “Tsarism turned upside down,” that they were 
able to impose socialism on Russia. For the dictatorship 
enabled them to force their country, though at an immense 
price, to the verge of that industrial maturity without 
which socialism is impossible. Organisationally, it was one 
of the most outstanding feats of history. But only the 
fanatic can deny—what Lenin himself said 1 —that it was 
bound to result in the “bureaucratic deformation” of the 
state-power. It seems to me dishonest, indeed, to deny 
that Russian political institutions may be regarded as main¬ 
taining the possibility of democratisation, but, unless 

words cease to have any real meaning, democratisation 
ha^ not yet seriously begun. 

The revolution of which Lenin was the supreme archi¬ 
tect was made by methods evolved by him, no doubt upon 
a Marxist foundation, to fit the special conditions of 
Russia. Its central principle adapted Marxism to those 
conditions by making the dictatorship of the proletariat 
more akin to the Jacobin idea of a Committee of Public 
Safety than to any content either Marx or Engels gave to 
that term. When they spoke of “smashing the machinery 
of the state,” they did not mean that a state of siege must 
take its place; they meant that victorious socialists must 
cut out those features of bourgeois democracy which were 
incompatible with socialist democracy—the army as a 
special caste, for example, a bureaucracy and a judiciary 
hostile both by tradition and class-composition to the ful¬ 
filment of socialist purposes. This was clearly seen, as 
early as September, 1918, by Rosa Luxembourg. “With¬ 
out general elections,” she wrote, 2 “freedom of the press, 
freedom of the assembly, and freedom of speech, life in 

1 Cf. Lenin, Select Works (London, 1937), vol. IX, pp. 45 if- 

2 Die Russische Revolution (1918), p. 113. 
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every public institution slows down, and becomes 
caricature of itself, and bureaucracy emerges as the one 
deciding factor . . . Public life gradually dies, and a few 

UCtlU o . , • 1_and limif- 


energy 


lessidealism, direct ’and rule. Amongst them the leadership 

is in reality, in the hands of a dozen men of first-class 
brains, even though, from time to time an elite of the 
working class is called together in Congress to applaud 
the speeches of their leaders, and to vote unanimously 


forward 

IUI II1V/ -- j XT — _ # 1*1 

That is a prophetic description of the relationships which 
emerged between the party and the working class when 
Lenin’s theory of proletarian dictatorship was applied to 
Soviet Russia. Whatever may have been either its validity 
or its necessity in Russian conditions, or even under con¬ 
ditions which approximated to those of Russia, it was 
void of the substance of proletarian dictatorship as Marx 
and Engels conceived it. And when Lenin’s theory 7 has 
been applied on the international plane, its outcome has 
invariably been passionate internecine conflict, with a 
struggle for power in each national party; this has led to 
splits and schisms, with the same type of angry accusations 
of betrayal and immoral behaviour which Lenin, with 
tragic results, brought against the leaders of the Second 
International after the outbreak of the first World War in 
1914. To think in these terms is not to think in Marxian 
terms. “When you enquire into the causes of the counter¬ 
revolutionary successes,” wrote Engels, with the approval 
of Marx, 1 “there you are met on every hand with the 
ready reply that it was Mr. This, or Citizen That, who 

a.1__ _ 1 TTT1 • 1 1 t 


Which 


or not 


* * 1 j - j -- — j ~ *) 

according to circumstances; but under no circumstances 

1 devolution and Counter-Revolution (Eng. Trans. London, 1806). 
Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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does it explain anything, or even show how it came 
to pass that the ‘people’ allowed themselves to be thus 
betrayed. And what a poor chance a political party stands 
whose entire stock-in-trade consists in a knowledge of the 
solitary fact that Citizen So-and-So is not to be trusted.” 

This attitude, in fact, denies the whole essence of the 
idea for which the Communist Manifesto stands. The 
Manifesto did not propose the exchange of one dictator¬ 
ship for another; it proposed the democratisation of power 
by putting the authority of the state into the hands of the 
working class. It assumes that the decline of capitalism 
has produced a working class mature enough to recognise 
that it must take its destiny into its own hands and begin 
the building of socialism. It does not believe that this 
effort can be successfully made until all the economic 
conditions of a particular capitalist society are ripe for it; 
over and over again Marx and Engels made it clear that 
they regarded any other view as irresponsible. Neither of 
them had any faith in Blanquist methods. Neither of them 
believed, for one moment, that, in the absence of the 
necessary economic conditions, some modern Committee 
of Public Safety, on the Jacobin model, could prematurely 
establish socialist relations of production by terror. 
Neither of them thought that the deliberate decomposition 
of democratic institutions would hasten the coming of 
socialism; on the contrary, as Engels so repeatedly sai , 
their view was the very different one that the greater the 
progress of democratic institutions in a society, the more 
likely it was that the Right would turn from them to an 
eagerness for dictatorship. They regarded the destruction 
of democratic institutions as the supreme method a decay 
ing capitalist reaction would employ m order to arrest 

the growth of that democratic class-consciousness m t e 

workers which is the proof that the time is becoming ripe 
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for the transition to socialism. Thatis why inthe famous 


3 / 


St e h £ social order ever disappears before all the 
productive forces for which there is room m .t, have 
developed; and new higher relations of production never 
appear before the material conditions of their existence 
have been matured in the womb of the old society. 
Nothing shows more clearly that this maturity is real than 
the degree to which democratic institutions can withstand 
the effort of reaction to destroy their power to release the 
“new and higher relations of production” of which Marx 

here is speaking. 

No criticism of the Leninist interpretation of the Mani¬ 
festo means for one moment that any democratic socialist 
believes that there is some royal highroad down which 
one may pass peacefully from capitalism to socialism. The 
words of Marx on the trial of the Communists at Cologne 
are a sufficient warning on this point. “You will have to 
pass,” he said in 1850, 2 “through fifteen, twenty, perhaps 
fifty years, of civil and international wars, not merely in 
order to change conditions, but to change yourselves, and 
make yourselves fit to take over political power.” But he 
did not speak in this way out of a conviction that any 
revolution, any coup d'etat was itself a way by which the 
workers could change themselves and make themselves 
fit to take over political power. There are few more 
arresting moments in the political career of Marx and 
Engels than the furious attack, so dramatically described 
by Annenkov, on Wilhelm Weitling, for his irresponsible 


success 


Ivocacy of revolution under conditions which were unripe 
for its success—“The essence of his sarcastic reply,” wrote 

lr ( l T d J orks ’ vo1 - l > P- 356. 

U the Ruminating comment of E. H. Carr, Karl Marx (London. 
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Annenkov, “was that it was deception pure and simple to 
make the people rise without showing it how solid was 
the basis of its action. To arouse fantastic hopes, Marx 
told him, . . . never leads to the emancipation of such poor 
devils, but to their destruction ... all you do by such 

methods is to ruin the very cause to which you have put 
your hand.” 

The reason why Marx and Engels were always clear 
that a fundamental change was unlikely to be peaceful, 
was given with clarity by the French historian, Mignet, 
in the introduction to the History of the French Revolution 
that he published in 1824. “When a reform has become 
necessary, and the moment for accomplishing it has 
arrived,” he wrote, 1 “nothing can prevent it, everything 
furthers it. Happy were it for men could they then come 
to an understanding; would the rich resign their super¬ 
fluity, and the poor content themselves with achieving 
what they really needed, historians would have no excesses, 
no calamities, to record; he would merely have to display 
the transition of humanity to a wiser, freer and happier 
condition. But the annals of nations have not as yet pre¬ 
sented any instance of such prudent sacrifices; those who 
should have made them have refused to do so; those who 
have required them have forcibly compelled them; and 
good has been brought about, like evil, by the medium, 
and with all the violence of usurpation. As yet, there has 
been no sovereign but force.” 

Mignet was not a socialist historian. Yet here, a quarter 
of a century before the Communist Manifesto , is one of the 
basic principles round which Marx and Engels built their 
social philosophy. Like them, Mignet recognised that at 
certain periods of history changes are necessary, and that 
if they are resisted they w r ill impose themselves by violence. 

1 History oj the French Revolution (London, 1919), p. 2. 
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who are compelled to face them; and that it is rare mace 
for those whom they affect adversely to offer them a wel¬ 
come. Nevertheless, as he agreed, where such a situation 
has arrived violent revolution may bring with it good m 
its train. The usurpation of the power of a possessing 
class is, at such vital times, the source of well-being in 

S °That is the theme of the Communist Manifesto. \\ hat 
it brought into social philosophy were four new and vital 
insights. It related, first, the need for inevitable change 
to the causes which made it inevitable. It linked that 
change, in the second place, to those divisions in the social 
order the antagonism between which has been the \ ital 
source of conflict between men. It explained, thirdly, why 
there was reason to suppose that the conflict between the 
dying capitalist way of life, and the emerging socialist way, 
would be the last stage in those conflicts, due to social 
divisions, and why, as they ended, there would begin a 
new and richer relation between man and man, since there 
would be, at long last, the final destruction of those fetters 
upon production which stood between humanity and its 
mastery of nature. Finally, the authors showed how men 
may become conscious of the historical position they 
occupy, and gather thereupon the knowledge that is 
necessary to take the next effective step upon the road of 
their long journey to freedom. 


IX 

Few documents in the history of mankind have stood 
up so remarkably to the test of verification by the future 
as the Communist Manifesto. A century after its publica¬ 
tion no one has been able seriously to controvert any of its 
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major positions. All over the world the crises of capitalism 
have grown both more frequent and more profound. The 
fact that America has reached its last internal frontier has 
brought into being there precisely the same problems, if 
on a vaster scale, as in Europe, and the rising nationalisms 
of the Far East and the Pacific, while they hasten the decay 
of capitalism in the older industrial societies, quite obvi¬ 
ously prelude their rise in the new. For, unmistakably, 
whether in Japan or China, whether in India or Indonesia, 
the central problem is the sheer misery of the masses; and 
our experience makes it clear that, within a capitalist 
framework, there is little likelihood of its effective mitiga¬ 
tion. Nor is anyone likely to look at the prospect either in 
Latin America or in Africa and conclude that in either 
continent the business of government is carried on with 
the consent, or for the good, of the governed. Vice in both 
may pay to virtue the homage of occasional hypocrisy, but, 
in the intervals between those tributes, the squalor and 
vigour with which the many are exploited by the few, 
have changed less their character than the rhetoric under 
which they seek to conceal themselves. 

But it is in Europe, above all, that the principles of the 
Communist Manifesto have found their fullest vindication 
by far. It is not only that even after two world wars 
fought in the name of democracy and freedom each of 
them has either perished altogether, or is in grave danger; 
it has been shown that, whereas in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia, deep historical traditions give to democracy 
and freedom an exceptional strength, the regard of the 
Right for their form is greater than their regard for their 
substance. The British Labour Party won a notable 
electoral victory at the close of the second World War. 
It has thus embarked upon the tremendous task of begin¬ 
ning to build the foundations of a socialist society in 
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r « Britain in a period when, a large part of Europe 
Great Brita F he resources of the 

h3Vin ? be “ we^ k Gre'at Britatn itself, dratned almost 

"SS Hs task, both as a Socialist Party, and 

sacrifices from a people fatigued by the immense effort of 

war To keep its authority, as Mr. Attlee himself has said , 
“the Labour programme must be carried out with the 
utmost vigour and resolution. To delay dealing with 
essentials would be fatal. To show irresolution or 
cowardice would be to invite defeat. A Labour Govern¬ 
ment should make it quite plain that it will suffer nothing 
to hinder it in carrying out the popular will. In all great 
enterprises it is the first steps that are difficult, and it is 
the way in which these are taken that makes the difference 

between success and failure.” 

It is not, I think, merely patriotic emotion that makes 

British socialists feel that here, as nowhere else, the 
truth of their principles will be tested. It was in Great 
Britain that capitalist society first came to full maturity 
in the generation subsequent to the Napoleonic Wars. It 
was largely from the observation and analysis of that 
maturity that Marxism became the outstanding philo¬ 
sophic expression of socialist principles and methods; and 
it was largely from British socialist writers, and the early 
British socialist movement, alike on its political and on its 
trade union side, that Marx and Engels moved to the 
understanding that men make their history by their power, 
through their grasp of the forces which make it move, to 
give a conscious direction to that movement. Mr. Attlee 
has never been himself a Marxist; but there is not a word 
in the sentences of his that I have quoted which could 
not have been eagerly accepted by the authors of the 


(London 
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Communist Manifesto; and they would, I think, have in¬ 
ferred from them that in the degree to which the first 

Labour Government with a majority puts the spirit of those 
phrases into operation, it would fulfil the great objectives 
for which it was formed. By unbreakable loyalty to its 
own principles it could lead its own people, even in the 
hour of crisis, to cast off its chains. A British working 
class that had achieved its own emancipation could build 
that working-class unity everywhere out of which the new 
world wall finally be w r on. 



Manifesto of the Communist Party 

i Preface to the German Edition of 1872 

The Communist League, an international association of 

workers, which could of course be only a secret one, under 

the conditions obtaining at the time, commissioned us, 

the undersigned, at the Congress held in London in 

November, 1847, to write for publication a detailed 

theoretical and practical programme of the Party. Such 

was the origin of the following M.anifesto , the manuscript 

of which travelled to London to be printed a few weeks 

before the February Revolution. First published in 

German, it has been republished in that language in at 

least twelve different editions in Germany, England and 

America. It was published in English for the first time in 

1850 in the Red Republican , London, translated by Miss 

Helen Macfarlane, and in 1871 in at least three different 

translations in America. The French version first appeared 

in Paris shortly before the June insurrection of 1848, and 

recently in Le Socialiste of New York. A new translation 

is in the course of preparation. A Polish version appeared 

in London shortly after it was first published in German. 

A Russian translation was published in Geneva in the 

’sixties. Into Danish, too, it was translated shortly after 
its first appearance. 

However much the state of things may have altered 
during the last twenty-five years, the general principles 
laid down in this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct 
to-day as ever. Here and there some detail might be 
improved. The practical application of the principles will 
depend, as the Manifesto itself states, everywhere and at 
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all times, on the historical conditions for the time being 
existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid on 
the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section 
II. That passage would, in many respects, be very differ¬ 
ently worded to-day. In view of the gigantic strides of 
modern industry since 1848, and of the accompanying 
improved and extended organisation of the working class, 
in view of the practical experience gained, first in the 
February Revolution, and then, still more, in the Paris 
Commune, where the proletariat for the first time held 
political power for two whole months, this programme 
has in some details become antiquated. One thing 
especially was proved by the Commune, viz., that “the 
working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
state machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.” (See 
The Civil War in France; Address of the Ge?ieral Council 
of the International Working Men's Association , 1871, 
where this point is further developed.) Further, it is self- 
evident that the criticism of socialist literature is deficient 
in relation to the present time, because it comes down only 
to 1847; also that the remarks on the relation of the Com¬ 
munists to the various opposition parties (Section IV), 
although in principle still correct, yet in practice are anti¬ 
quated, because the political situation has been entirely 
changed, and the progress of history has swept from off 
the earth the greater portion of the political parties there 

enumerated. 

But then, the Manifesto has become a historical docu¬ 
ment which we have no longer any right to alter. A subse¬ 
quent edition may perhaps appear with an introduction 
bridging the gap from 1847 to the present day; but this 
reprint was too unexpected to leave us time for that. 

Karl Marx. Frederick Engels 


London, 24 June, 
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2. Preface to the Russian Edition of 1882 

The first Russian edition of the Manifesto of the Com¬ 
munist Party , translated by Bakunin was piubhshed car y 
in the ’sixties by the printing office of the Kolokol. I hen 
the West could see in it (the Russian edition of the Mani¬ 
festo) only a literary curiosity. Such a view would be 

impossible to-day. 

What a limited field the proletarian movement occupied 
at that time (December, 1847) is most clearly shown by the 
last section: the position of the Communists in relation 
to the various opposition parties in the various countries. 
Precisely Russia and the United States are missing here. 
It was the time when Russia constituted the last great 


reserve of all European reaction, when the United States 
absorbed the surplus proletarian forces of Europe through 
immigration. Both countries provided Europe with raw 
materials and were at the same time markets for the sale 
of its industrial products. Both were therefore, in one 


way or another, pillars of the existing European system. 

How very different to-day. Precisely European immi¬ 
gration fitted North America for a gigantic agricultural 
production, whose competition is shaking the very founda¬ 
tions of European landed property—large and small. At 
the same time it enabled the United States to exploit its 
tremendous industrial resources with an energy and on a 
scale that must shortly break the industrial monopoly of 
Western Europe, and especially of England, existing up 
to now. Both circumstances react in a revolutionary 
manner upon America itself. Step by step the small and 

‘“ d ° Wnershi P of *e farmers, the basis of the 
tition of° mCa constltutlon > ts succumbing to the compe- 
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are developing for the first time in the industrial 
regions. 

And now Russia! During the Revolution of 1848-49 
not only the European princes, but the European bourgeois 
as well, found their only salvation from the proletariat 
just beginning to awaken in Russian intervention. The 
Tsar was proclaimed the chief of European reaction. To¬ 
day he is a prisoner of war of the revolution in Gatchina, 
and Russia forms the vanguard of revolutionary action in 
Europe. 

The Communist Manifesto had as its object the pro¬ 
clamation of the inevitable impending dissolution of 
modern bourgeois property. But in Russia we find, face 
to face with the rapidly flowering capitalist swindle and 
bourgeois property, just beginning to develop, more than 
half the land owned in common by the peasants. Now the 
question is: can the Russian obshchina , though greatly 
undermined, yet a form of the primaeval common owner¬ 
ship of land, pass directly to the higher form of communist 
common ownership? Or on the contrary, must it first pass 
through the same process of dissolution such as constitutes 
the historical evolution of the West? 

The only answ r er to that possible to-day is this: If the 
Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, so that both complement each 
other, the present Russian common ownership of land may 
serve as the starting point for a communist development. 

Karl Marx. Frederick Engels 

London, 21 January, 1882. 

3. Preface to the German Edition of 1883 

The preface to the present edition I must, alas, sign 
done. Marx, the man to whom the whole working class 
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of Europe and America owes more than to any one else— 
rests at Highgate cemetery and over his grave the first 
grass is already growing. Since his death, there can be 
even less thought of revising or supplementing the Mani¬ 
festo. But I consider it all the more necessary again to 

state the following expressly: 

The basic thought running through the Manifesto — 

that economic production and the structure of society of 
every historical epoch necessarily arising therefrom con¬ 
stitute the foundation for the political and intellectual 
history of that epoch; that consequently (ever since the 
dissolution of the primaeval communal ownership of land) 
all history has been a history of class struggles, of struggles 
between exploited and exploiting, between dominated and 
dominating classes at various stages of social evolution; 
that this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where 
the exploited and oppressed class (the proletariat) can no 
longer emancipate itself from the class which exploits and 
oppresses it (the bourgeoisie), without at the same time 
forever freeing the whole of society from exploitation, 
oppression and class struggles—this basic thought belongs 
solely and exclusively to Marx. 1 

I have already stated this many times; but precisely 
now is it necessary that it also stand in front of the Mani¬ 
festo itself. 

Frederick Engels 


London, 28 June 1883. 


1 “This proposition,” I wrote in the preface to the English trans¬ 
lation, “which, in my opinion, is destined to do for history what 
Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, both of us, had been 
gradually approaching for some years before 1845. How far I had 
independently progressed towards it is best shown by my Condition 
of the Working Class in England. But when I again met Marx at 
Brussels, in spring, 1845, he had it already worked out, and put it 
before me, in terms almost as clear as those in which I have stated 
it here.” [Note by F. Engels .] 
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4. Preface to the German Edition of 1890 

Since the above was written, a new German edition oi 
e Manifesto has ag 


here. 


Manifesto 


A second Russian translation—by Vera Zasulich 
appeared at Geneva in 1882; the preface to that edition 
was written by Marx and myself. Unfortunately, the 
original German manuscript has gone astray; I must there¬ 
fore re-translate from the Russian which will in no way 
improve the text. It reads: 

“The first Russian edition of the Manifesto of the Com¬ 
munist Party, in Bakunin’s translation, was published early 
in the ’sixties by the printing offices of the Kolokol. At 
that date a Russian edition of the Manifesto had for the 
West the significance, at most, of a literary curiosity. To¬ 
day such a view is no longer possible. How limited the 
area of the spread of the proletarian movement was at the 
time the Manifesto was first published (January, 1848) is 
best shown by the last section, The Position of the Commu¬ 
nists in Relation to the Various Opposition Parties. Russia 
and the United States above all are missing. It was the 
time when Russia constituted the last great reserve of 
European reaction and when emigration to the United 
States absorbed the surplus forces of the European 
proletariat. Both countries provided Europe with raw 
materials, and served at the same time as markets for the 
sale of its industrial products. Both appeared therefore, 
in one way or another, as pillars of the European social 

order. 

“What a change has taken place since then! Precisely 
European emigration has made possible the gigantic 
growth of agriculture in North America, which through 
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its competition is shaking the very foundations of great 
and small landed property in Europe. At the same time 
it enabled the United States to begin the exploitation of 
its abundant industrial resources, and with such energy 
and on such a scale that in a short time it must put an end 
to the industrial monopoly of Western Europe. These 
two circumstances react in turn upon America in a revolu¬ 
tionary sense. More and more the small and middle land 
ownership of the independent farmers, the basis of the 
whole political system of America, is succumbing to the 
competition of giant farms, while simultaneously a 
numerous proletariat is emerging for the first time in the 
industrial regions alongside a fabulous concentration of 

capital. 

“Let us now turn to Russia. At the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848-49, not only the European monarchs, but the 
European bourgeois as well, looked upon Russian inter¬ 
vention as the only salvation from the proletariat, then 
for the first time becoming aware of its own strength. The 
Tsar was acclaimed the leader of European reaction. To¬ 
day he sits in Gatchina, a prisoner of war of the revolution, 
and Russia forms the vanguard of the revolutionary 

movement in Europe. 

“The object of The Communist Manifesto was to pro¬ 
claim the inevitable impending downfall of present-day 
bourgeois property. But in Russia we find—side by side 
with the feverishly growing capitalist system and the bour¬ 
geois land ownership just beginning to take shape—more 
than half the land owned in common by the peasant. 

“Now the question is: can the Russian peasant com¬ 
munity, this form of primaeval common ownership of 
land, although already very much disintegrated, pass 
directly to a higher communist form of land ownership 
or must it first pass through the same process of 
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WeM? Uti0n represented in the historical evolution of the 

“The only answer to this question possible to-day is 
the following. If the Russian Revolution becomes the 

signal for a workers' revolution in the West, so that both 
complement each other, the present Russian common 

ownership of land may then serve as the starting point for 
a communist development.” 

“London, 21 January 1882.” 

At about the same date, a new Polish version appeared 
m Geneva: I\ 1 anifest Kammunistyczny. 

I urthermore, a new Danish translation has appeared 
in the Socialdemokratisk Bibliothek , Copenhagen, 1885. 
Unfortunately it is not quite complete; certain essential 
passages, which seem to have presented difficulties to the 
translator, have been omitted and in addition there are 
signs ol carelessness here and there, which are all the more 
unpleasantly conspicuous since the translation indicates 
that had the translator taken a little more pains he would 
have done an excellent piece of work. 

A new French version appeared in 1886 in Le Socialiste 
of Paris; it is the best published to date. 

From this latter a Spanish version was published the 

same year in El Sociahsta of Madrid, and then reissued in 

pamphlet form: hlamfesto del Partido Communista por 

Carlos Marx y F. Engels, Madrid, Administracion de El 
Sociahsta, Hernan Cortes 8. 

As a matter of curiosity I may mention that in 1887 
manuscript of an Armenian translation was offered to a 
publisher in Constantinople. But the good man did not 
have the courage to publish something bearing the name 
of Marx and suggested that the translator set down his 
own name as author, which the latter however declined. 

After one and then another of the more or less 
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inaccurate American translations had been repeatedly re¬ 
printed in England, an authentic version at last appeared 
in 1888. This was by my friend Samuel Moore and we 
went through it together once more before it was sent to 
press. It is entitled: Manifesto of the Communist Party , by 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Authorised English 
translation, edited and annotated by Frederick Engels, 
1888, London, William Reeves, 185 Fleet Street, E.C. 
I have added some of the notes of that edition to the 

present one. 

The Manifesto has had a history of its own. Greeted 
with enthusiasm, at the time of its appearance, by the not 
at all numerous vanguard of scientific socialism (as is 
proved by the translations mentioned in the first preface), 
it was soon forced into the background by the reaction 
that began with the defeat of the Paris workers in June, 
1848, and was finally excommunicated “by law” in the 
conviction of the Cologne Communists in November, 
1852. With the disappearance from the public scene of 
the workers’ movement that had begun with the February 
Revolution, the Manifesto too passed into the background. 

When the European workers had again gathered suffi¬ 
cient strength for a new onslaught upon the power of the 
ruling classes, the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion came into being. Its aim was to weld together into 
one huge army the whole militant working class of Europe 
and America. Therefore it could not set out from the 
principles laid down in the Manifesto. It was bound to 
have a programme which would not shut the door on the 
English trade unions, the French, Belgian, Italian, and 
Spanish Proudhonists and the German Lassalleans. This 
programme—the considerations underlying the Statutes 
of the International—was drawn up by Marx with a master 
hand acknowledged even by Bakunin and the anarchists. 
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For the ultimate final triumph of the ideas set forth in the 
Manifesto , Marx relied solely upon the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the working class, as it necessarily had to ensue 
from united action and discussion. The events and vicissi¬ 
tudes in the struggle against capital, the defeats even more 
than the successes, could not but demonstrate to the 
fighters the inadequacy of their former universal panaceas 
and make their minds more receptive to a thorough under¬ 
standing of the true conditions for working-class emanci¬ 
pation. And Marx was right. The working class of 1874, 

at the dissolution of the International, was altogether differ¬ 
ent from that of 1864, its foundation. Proudhonism 
in the Latin countries and the specific Lassalleanism 
in Germany were dying out, and even the then arch¬ 
conservative English trade unions were gradually 
approaching the point where in 1887 the chairman of their 
Swansea Congress could say in their name: “Continental 
socialism has lost its terrors for us.” Yet by 1887 conti¬ 
nental socialism was almost exclusively the theory heralded 
in the Manifesto. Thus, to a certain extent, the history of 
the Manifesto reflects the history of the modern working- 
class movement since 1848. At present it is doubtless the 
most widely circulated, the most international product of 
all socialist literature, the common programme of many 
millions of workers of all countries from Siberia to 
California. 

/ Nevertheless, when it appeared we could not have 
called it a socialist manifesto. In 1847 two kinds of people 
were considered socialists. On one hand were the ad¬ 
herents of the various utopian systems, notably the 
Owenites in England and the Fourierists in France, both 
of whom at that date had already dwindled to mere sects 
gradually dying out. On the other, the manifold types of 
social quacks who wanted to eliminate social abuses 
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through their various universal panaceas and all kinds of 
patch-work, without hurting capital and profit in the least. 
In both cases, people who stood outside the labour move¬ 
ment and who looked for support rather to the “educated” 
classes. The section of the working class, however, which 
demanded a radical reconstruction of society, convinced 
that mere political revolutions were not enough, then 
called itself Communist J It was still a rough-hewn, only 
instinctive and frequently somewhat crude communism. 
Yet it was powerful enough to bring into being two sys¬ 
tems of utopian communism—in France the “Icarian” 
communism of Cabet, and in Germany that of \\ eitling. 
Socialism in 1847 signified a bourgeois movement, com¬ 
munism a working-class movement. Socialism was, on 
the Continent at least, quite respectable, whereas com¬ 
munism was the very opposite. And since we were very 
decidedly of the opinion as early as then that “the emanci¬ 
pation of the workers must be the task of the working class 
itself,” we could have no hesitation as to which of the two 
names we should choose. Nor has it ever occurred to us 
to repudiate it. 

“Working men of all countries, unite 1 ” But few voices 
responded when we proclaimed these words to the world 
forty-two years ago, on the eve of the first Paris Revolu¬ 
tion in which the proletariat came out with the demands of 
its own. On 28 September 1864, however, the proletarians 
of most of the Western European countries joined hands 
in the International Working Men’s Association of 
glorious memory. True, the International itself lived only 
nine years. But that the eternal union of the proletarians 
of all countries created by it is still alive and lives stronger 
than ever, there is no better witness than this day. Because 
to-day, as I write these lines, the European and American 
proletariat is reviewing its fighting forces, mobilised for 
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the first time, mobilised as one army, under one flag, for 
one immediate aim: the standard eight-hour working day 
to be established by legal enactment, as proclaimed by 
the Geneva Congress of the International in 1866, and 
again by the Paris Workers’ Congress in 1889. And 
to-day’s spectacle will open the eyes of the capitalists and 
landlords of all countries to the fact that to-day the pro¬ 
letarians of all countries are united indeed. 

If only Marx were still by my side to see this with his 

own eyes! 

, „, _ Frederick Engels 

London, 1 May 1890. 


5. Preface to the English Edition of 1888 

The Manifesto was published as the platform of the 
Communist League, a working-men’s association, first 
exclusively German, later on international, and, under the 
political conditions of the Continent before 1848, un¬ 
avoidably a secret society. At a Congress of the League, 
held in November, 1847, Marx and Engels were com¬ 
missioned to prepare for publication a complete theoretical 
and practical party programme. Drawn up in German, in 
January, 1848, the manuscript was sent to the printer in 
London a few weeks before the French revolution of 
24 February. A French translation was brought out in 
Paris shortly before the insurrection of June, 1848. The 
first English translation, by Miss Helen Macfarlane, 
appeared in George Julian Harney’s Red Republican , 
London, 1850. A Danish and a Polish edition had also 

been published. 

The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June, 1848 
the first great battle between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
—drove again into the background, for a time, the social 
and political aspirations of the European working class. 
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Thenceforth, the struggle for supremacy was again, as it 
had been before the Revolution of February, solely 
between different sections of the propertied class; the 
working class was reduced to a fight for political elbow- 
room, and to the position of extreme wing of the middle- 
class Radicals. Wherever independent proletarian move¬ 
ments continued to show signs of life, they were ruthlessly 
hunted down. Thus the Prussian police hunted out the 
Central Board of the Communist League then located m 
Cologne. The members were arrested, and, after eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, they were tried in October, 1852. 
This celebrated “Cologne Communist Trial” lasted from 
4 October till 12 November; seven of the prisoners were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment in a fortress, varying 
from three to six years. Immediately after the sentence the 
League was formally dissolved by the remaining members. 
As to the Manifesto , it seemed thenceforth to be doomed 

to oblivion. 

When the European working class had recovered suffi¬ 
cient strength for another attack on the ruling classes, the 
International Working Men’s Association sprang up. But 
this association, formed with the express aim of welding 
into one body the whole militant proletariat of Europe and 
America, could not at once proclaim the principles laid 
down in the Manifesto. The International was bound to 
have a programme broad enough to be acceptable to the 
English trade unions, to the followers of Proudhon in 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and to the Lassalleans 1 
in Germany. Marx, who drew up this programme to the 
satisfaction of all parties, entirely trusted to the intellec¬ 
tual development of the working class, which was sure to 

1 Lassalle personally, to us, always acknowledged himself to be a 
disciple of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Mani festo. 
But in his public agitation, 1862-64, he did not go beyond demanding 
co-operative workshops supported by state credit. [Note by F. Engels .] 
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result from combined action and mutual discussion. The 
very events and vicissitudes of the struggle against capital, 
the defeats even more than the victories, could not help 
bringing home to men’s minds the insufficiency of their 
various favourite nostrums, and preparing the way for a 
more complete insight into the true conditions of working- 
class emancipation. And Marx was right. The Inter¬ 
national, on its breaking up in 1874, left the workers quite 
different men from what it had found them in 1864. 
Proudhonism in France, Lassalleanism in Germany were 
dying out, and even the conservative English trade unions, 
though most of them had long since severed their con¬ 
nection with the International, were gradually advancing 
towards that point at which, last year at Swansea, their 
president could say in their name: “Continental socialism 
has lost its terrors for us.” In fact, the principles of the 
Manifesto had made considerable headway among the 
working men of all countries. 

The Manifesto itself thus came to the front again. Since 
1850 the German text had been reprinted several times in 
Switzerland, England, and America. In 1872 it was trans¬ 
lated into English in New York, where the translation was 
published in Woodhull a?id ClafhrCs Weekly, from this 
English version a French one was made in Le Socialiste of 
New York. Since then at least two more English trans¬ 
lations, more or less mutilated, have been brought out in 
America, and one of them has been reprinted in England. 
The first Russian translation, made by Bakunin, was 
published at Herzen’s Kolokol office in Geneva, about 
1863; a second one, by the heroic Vera Zasulich, also in 
Geneva, in 1882. A new Danish edition is to be found in 
Socialdemokratisk Bibliothek , Copenhagen, 1885; a fresh 
French translation in Le Socialiste , Paris, 1886. From this 
latter, a Spanish version was prepared and published m 
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Madrid, in 1886. The German reprints are not to be 
counted; there have been twelve altogether at the least. 
An Armenian translation, which was to be published in 
Constantinople some months ago, did not see the light, I 
am told, because the publisher was afraid of bringing out 
a book with the name of Marx on it, while the translator 
declined to call it his own production. Of further trans¬ 
lations into other languages I have heard but have not 
seen. Thus the history of the Manifesto reflects, to great 
extent, the history of the modern working-class movement; 
at present it is undoubtedly the most widespread, the most 
international production of all socialist literature, the 
common platform acknowledged by millions of working 

men from Siberia to California. 

Yet, when it was written, we could not have called it 

a socialist manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were under¬ 
stood, on the one hand the adherents of the various 
Utopian systems: Owenites in England, Fourierists in 
France, both of them already reduced to the position of 
mere sects, and gradually dying out; on the other hand, 
the most multifarious social quacks, who by all manner of 
tinkering, professed to redress, without any danger to 
capital and profit, all sorts of social grievances, in both 
cases men outside the working-class movement, and look¬ 
ing rather to the “educated” classes for support. What¬ 
ever portion of the working class had become convinced 
of the insufficiency of mere political revolutions, and 
had proclaimed the necessity of a total social change, 
called itself Communist. It was a crude, rough-hewn, 
purely instinctive sort of communism; still it touched 
the cardinal point and was powerful enough amongst the 
working class to produce the Utopian communism of 


Weitling 


Thus, in 


1847, socialism was a middle-class movement, communism 
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a working-class movement. Socialism was, on the Conti¬ 
nent at least, “respectable”; communism was the very 
opposite. And as our notion, from the very beginning, 
was that “the emancipation of the working class must be 
the act of the working class itself,” there could be 
no doubt as to which of the two names we must take. 
Moreover, we have, ever since, been far from re¬ 
pudiating it. 

The Manifesto being our joint production, I consider 
myself bound to state that the fundamental proposition 
which forms its nucleus belongs to Marx. That pro¬ 
position is: That in every historical epoch, the prevailing 
mode of economic production and exchange, and the 
social organisation necessarily following from it, form the 
basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can 
be explained the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind 
(since the dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding 
land in common ownership) has been a history of class 
struggles, contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling 
and oppressed classes; that the history of these class 
struggles forms a series of evolutions in which, now- 
adays, a stage has been reached where the exploited and 
oppressed class—-the proletariat—cannot attain its emanci¬ 
pation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling 
class—the bourgeoisie—without, at the same time, and 
once and for ail emancipating society at large from 
all exploitation, oppression, class distinction and class 
struggles. 

This proposition, which, in my opinion, is destined to 
do for history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, 
we, both of us, had been gradually approaching for some 
years before 1845. How far I had independently pro¬ 
gressed towards it, is best shown by my Conditions of the 
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Working Class in Englandd But when I again met Marx 
at Brussels, in spring, 1845, he had it already worked out, 
and put it before me, in terms almost as clear as those in 

which I have stated it here. 

From our joint preface to the German edition of 1872, 

I quote the following: 

“However much the state of things may have altered 
during the last twenty-five years, the general principles 
laid down in this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct 
to-day as ever. Here and there some detail might be 
improved. The practical application of the principles will 
depend, as the Manifesto itself states, everywhere and at 
all times, on the historical conditions for the time being 
existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid on 
the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section 
II. That passage would, in many respects, be very differ¬ 
ently worded to-day. In view of the gigantic strides of 
modern industry since 1848, and of the accompanying 
improved and extended organisation of the working class, 
in view of the practical experience gained, first in the 
February Revolution, and then, still more, in the Paris 
Commune, where the proletariat for the first time held 
political power for two whole months, this programme has 
in some details become antiquated. One thing especially 
was proved by the Commune, viz., that ‘the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery, 
and wield it for its own purposes.’ (See The Civil War in 
France; Address of the General Council of the International 

? Association , 1871, where this point is 
further developed.) Further, it is self-evident that the 
criticism of socialist literature is deficient in relation to 
the present time, because it comes down only to 1847; 

' The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. By 
Frederick Engels. Translated by Florence K. Wischnewetzky 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Men 
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also, that the remarks on the relation of the Communists 
to the various opposition parties (Section IV), although 
in principle still correct, yet in practice are antiquated, 
because the political situation has been entirely changed, 
and the progress of history has swept from off the earth the 
greater portion of the political parties there enumerated. 

“But then, the Manifesto has become a historical docu¬ 
ment which we have no longer any right to alter.” 

The present translation is by Mr. Samuel Moore, the 
translator of the greater portion of Marx’s Capital. We 
have revised it in common, and I have added a few notes 
explanatory of historical allusions. 

Frederick Engels 

Condon, 30 January 1888. 
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A spectre is haunting Europe-the spectre of commu- 
All the powers of old Europe have entered into a 

holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and 1 sar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 

police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has ^not been 
decried as communistic by its opponents in powerr \\ here 



opposition that has not hurled back the branding 
reproach of communism, against the more advanced 
opposition parties, as well as against its reactionary 

adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact: 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all Euro¬ 
pean powers to be itself a power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in 
the face of the whole world, publish their views, their 
aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery’ tale of the 
spectre of communism with a manifesto of the party’ itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have 
assembled in London and sketched the following mani¬ 
festo, to be published in the English, French, German, 
Italian, Flemish and Danish languages. 


AND 


is 


the 


The history of ail hitherto existing society 2 
history of class struggles. 

^ k° ur ge°i s ie is meant the class of modem capitalists, owners of 

so , cia production and employers of wage labour. By 

of nrrwdn/^’' 6 r a ? S mo< ^ ern wage labourers who, having no means 
in orrW ° nj 11 °^ n ) are reduced to selling their labour power 

‘ That^ Tf- W 0 te J? F - En S eh t0 the English edition of 1888.] 
social k lstor y* In 1847 the pre-history of society, the 

ion existing previous to recorded history, was all but 
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Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master 1 and journeyman, in a wor d, oppressor 
and op pres sed, stood in constant opposition to one another, 
carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight' 
a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary 
reconstitution of society at large, or in the common min 
of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost every¬ 
where a complicated arrangement of society into various 
orders, a manifold gradation of social rank. In ancient 
Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in 
the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, 
journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these 
classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from 
the ruins of feudal society has not done away with class 
antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new 
conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place 
of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, 
however, this distinctive feature: It has simplified the class 
antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 

unknown. Since then Haxthausen [August von, 1792—1866] discovered 
common ownership of land in Russia, Maurer [Georg Ludwig von] 
proved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races 
started in history, and, by and by, village communities were found 
to be, or to have been, the primitive form of society everywhere 
from India to Ireland. The inner organisation of this primitive com¬ 
munistic society was laid bare, in its typical form, by Morgans 
[Lewis Henry, 1818-81] crowning discovery of the true nature of the 
gens and its relation to the tribe. With the dissolution of these 
primaeval communities, society begins to be differentiated into 
separate and finally antagonistic classes. I have attempted to retrace 
this process of dissolution in Der Ur sprung der Familie, des Pnvatei- 
genthums und des Staats [ The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State], second edition, Stuttgart 1886. I Note by F Engels 
to the English edition 0/1888.] 

1 Guild-master, that is a full member of a guild, a master vvi y]‘ n ; 
not a head of a guild. [ Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 1880.J 
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splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other—bourgeoisie and 

proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered 
burghers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the 
first elements of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, 
opened up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The 
East-Indian and Chinese markets, the colonisation of 
America, trade with the colonies, the increase in the means 
of exchange and in commodities generally, gave to com¬ 
merce, to navigation, to industry, an impulse never before 
known, and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the 

tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, in which industrial pro¬ 
duction was monopolised by closed guilds, now no longer 
sufficed for the growing wants of the new markets. The 
manufacturing system took its place. The guild-masters 
were pushed aside by the manufacturing middle class, 
division of labour between the different corporate guilds 
vanished in the face of division of labour in each single 

workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand 
ever rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. There¬ 
upon, steam and machinery revolutionised industrial pro¬ 
duction. The place of manufacture 
giant, modern industry, the place of the industrial middle 
class by industrial millionaires, the leaders of whole 
industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modem industry has established the world market, for 
which the discovery of America paved the way. This 
market has given an immense development to commerce, 
to navigation, to communication by land. This develop¬ 
ment has, in its turn, reacted on the extension of industry; 
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and in proportion as industry, commerce, navigation, 
railways extended, in the same proportion the bourgeoisie 
developed, increased its capital, and pushed into the back¬ 
ground every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself 
the product of a long course of development, of a series of 
revolutions in the modes of production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was 
accompanied by a corresponding political advance of that 
class. An oppressed class under the sway of the feudal 
nobility, an armed and self-governing association in the 
medieval commune; 1 here independent urban republic 
(as in Italy and Germany), there taxable “third estate” of 
the monarchy (as in France); afterwards, in the period of 
manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the 
absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, 

in fact, cornerstone of the great monarchies in 
general—the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establish¬ 
ment of modern industry and of the world market, con¬ 
quered for itself, in the modern representative state, 
exclusive political sway. The executive of the modern 
state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie. 

"idle bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolu- 


and, 


tionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. 

1 This was the name given their urban communities by the towns¬ 
men of Italy and France, after they had purchased or conquered 
their initial rights of self-government from their feudal lord#. [/Vote 

by F. Engels to the German edition of 1890. ] 

“Commune” was the name taken in France by the nascent towns 

even before they had conquered from their feudal lords and masters 
local self-government and political rights as the “7 hird Estate . 
Generally speaking, for the economical development of the bour¬ 
geoisie, England is here taken as the typical country, for its political 
development, France. [Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 188S.J 
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Tt has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to'his “natural supenors," am! has left no 
other nexus between man and man than naked self- 


Tt has drowned 


tore^tharTcaTlous “cash payment 

- ‘ of religious fervour, 


ecstasies 


of 


chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, m the 
icy wateTof egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal 

\vurth i nto exchang^ ahreraTidTn place of the numberless 
indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, 

unconscionabiedreedom—Free Trade. In one word, for ex¬ 
ploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupa¬ 
tion hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent 
awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to a 
mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that 
the brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which 
reactionaries so much admire, found its fitting comple¬ 
ment in the most slothful indolence. It has been the first 
to show what man’s activity can bring about. It has 
accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, 
Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted 
expeditions that put in the shade all former exoduses of 
nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionising the instruments of production, and thereby 
the relations of production, and with them the whole 
relations of society. Conservation of the old modes of 
production in unaltered form, was, on the contrary, the 
first condition of existence for all earlier industrial cla 


sses. 
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Constant revolutionising of production, uninterrupted 

disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty 
and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast frozen relations, with their 
train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, 
are swept away, all new-formed ones become antiquated 
before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all 
that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to 
face with sober senses his real conditions of life and his 
relations with his kind. 


The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface 
of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the 
world market given a cosmopolitan character to produc¬ 
tion and consumption in every country. To the great 
chagrin of reactionaries, it has drawn from under the feet 
of industry the national ground on which it stood. All 
old-established national industries have been destroyed or 
are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new 
industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death 


question for all civilised nations, by industries that no 
longer work up indigenous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose products 
are consumed, not only at home, but in every quarter of 


the globe. In place of the old wants, satisfied by the pro¬ 
duction of the country, we find new wants, requiring for 
their satisfaction the products of distant lands and climes. 
In place of the old local and national seclusion and self- 
sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, uni¬ 
versal inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, 
so also in intellectual production. The intellectual crea¬ 


tions of individual nations become common property. 
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National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness become 
more and more impossible, and from the numerous 
national and local literatures there arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all 
instruments of production, by the immensely facilitated 
means of communication, draws all, even the most bar¬ 
barian, nations into civilisation. The cheap prices of its 
commodities are the heavy artillery with which it batters 
down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the bar¬ 
barians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to 
capitulate. It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, 
to adopt the bourgeois mode of production; it compels 
them to introduce what it calls civilisation into their midst, 
i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. In one word, it 

creates a world after its own image. 

The bourgeois has subjected the country to the rule of 
the towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly 
increased the urban population as compared with the 
rural, and has thus rescued a considerable part of the 
population from the idiocy of rural life. Just as it has 
made the country dependent on the towns, so it has made 
barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent on the 
civilised ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away with 
the scattered state of the population, of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and of property. It has agglomerated population, 
centralised means of production, and has concentrated pro¬ 
perty in a few hands. The necessary consequence of this 
was political centralisation. Independent, or but loosely 
connected provinces, with separate interests, laws, govern¬ 
ments, and systems of taxation, became lumped together 
into one nation, with one government, one code of laws, one 
national class interest, one frontier and one customs tariff. 
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The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal pro¬ 
ductive forces than have all preceding generations to¬ 
gether. Subjection of nature’s forces to man, machinery, 
application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, 
steam navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of 
whole continents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such pro¬ 
ductive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production and of exchange, 
the conditions under which feudal society produced and 
exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal relations 
of property became no longer compatible w r ith the already 
developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. 
They had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied 
by a social and political constitution adapted to it, and by 
the economic and political sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. 
Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production, 
of exchange and of property, a society that has conjured 
up such gigantic means of production and of exchange, is 
like the sorcerer who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by his 
spells. For many a decade past the history of industry and 
commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern pro¬ 
ductive forces against modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are the conditions for 
the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is 
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enough to mention the commercial crises that by their 
periodical return put the existence of the entire bourgeois 
society on its trial, each time more threateningly. In 
these crises a great part not only of the existing products, 
but also of the previously created productive forces, are 
periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks out 
an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed 
an absurdity—the epidemic of over-production. Society 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary 
barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal war of 
devastation had cut off the supply of every means of sub¬ 
sistence; industry and commerce seem to be destroyed. 
And why? Because there is too much civilisation, too much 
means of subsistence, too much industry, too much com¬ 
merce. The productive forces at the disposal of society 
no longer tend to further the development of the condi¬ 
tions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have 
become too powerful for these conditions, by which they 
are fettered, and so soon as they overcome these fetters, 
they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois society, 
endanger the existence of bourgeois property. The condi¬ 
tions of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created by them. And how does the bourgeoisie 
get over these crises? On the one hand, by enforced 
destruction of a mass of productive forces; on the other, 
by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough 
exploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and 
by diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism 

to the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie 
itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 
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the men who are to wield those weapons—the modern 
working class—the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is 
developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the 
modern working class, developed—a class of labourers, 
who live only so long as they find work, and who find 
work only so long as their labour increases capital. These 
labourers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, are a 
commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are 
consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, 
to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division 
of labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all indi¬ 
vidual character, and, consequently, all charm for the 


workman. He becomes an appendage of the machine, and 
it is only the most simple, most monotonous, and most 
easily acquired knack, that is required of him. Hence, the 
cost of production of a workman is restricted, almost 
entirely, to the means of subsistence that he requires for 
his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But 


the price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour, is 
equal to its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, 
as the repulsiveness of the work increases, the wage 
decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the use of 
machinery and division of labour increases, in the same 
proportion the burden of toil also increases, whether by 
prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the 
work exacted in a given time, or by increased speed of the 


machinery, etc. f 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop ot 

the patriarchal master into the great factory of the indus¬ 
trial capitalist. Masses of labourers, crowded into the 
factory, are organised like soldiers. As privates of the 
industrial army they are placed under the command ot a 
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perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not only are 
they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois 
state \ they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the overlooker, and, above all, by the individual bour- 
gois manufacturer himself. The more openly this des¬ 
potism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more 
petty, the more hateful and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in 
manual labour, in other words, the more modern industry 


becomes developed, the more is the labour of men super¬ 
seded by that of women. Differences of age and sex have 
no longer any distinctive social validity for the working 
class. All are instruments of labour, more or less expensive 

to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the labourer by the 
manufacturer, so far at an end, that he receives his wages 
in cash, than he is set upon by the other portions of the 
bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawn¬ 
broker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class—the small trades¬ 
people, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen generally, the 
handicraftsmen and peasants—all these sink gradually into 
the proletariat, partly because their diminutive capital 
does not suffice for the scale on which modern industry is 
carried on, and is swamped in the competition with the 
large capitalists, partly because their specialised skill is 
rendered worthless by new methods of production. Thus 
the proletariat is recruited from all classes of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of develop¬ 
ment. With its birth begins its struggle with the bour¬ 
geoisie. At first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the work people of a factory, then by the 
operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the in¬ 
dividual bourgeois who directly exploits them. They direct 
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their attacks not against the bourgeois conditions of pro¬ 
duction, but against the instruments of production them¬ 
selves; they destroy imported wares that compete with 
their labour, they smash to pieces machinery, they set 
factories ablaze, they seek to restore by force the vanished 
status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent mass 
scattered over the whole country, and broken up by their 
mutual competition. If anywhere they unite to form more 
compact bodies, this is not yet the consequence of their 
own active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, 
which class, in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, and is 
moreover yet, for a time, able to do so. At this stage, 
therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but 
the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute 
monarchy, the landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, 
the petty bourgeoisie. Thus the whole historical move¬ 
ment is concentrated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; 
every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number; it becomes concentrated in 
greater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that strength 
more. The various interests and conditions of life within 
the ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalised, 
in proportion as machinery obliterates all distinctions of 
labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same 
low level. The growing competition among the bourgeois, 
and the resulting commercial crises, make the wages of 
the workers ever more fluctuating. The unceasing improve¬ 
ment of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes 
their livelihood more and more precarious; the collisions 
between individual workmen and individual bourgeois 
take more and more the character of collisions between two 
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classes. Thereupon the workers begin to form combina¬ 
tions (trade unions) against the bourgeois; they club 
together in order to keep up the rate of wages; they found 
permanent associations in order to make provision before¬ 
hand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the 

contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 
a time. The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the 
immediate result, but in the ever expanding union of the 
workers. This union is helped on by the improved means 
of communication that are created by modern industry , 
and that place the workers of different localities in contact 
with another. It was just this contact that was needed to 
centralise the numerous local struggles, all of the same 


character, into one national struggle between classes. But 
every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, 
to attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with 


their miserable highways, required centuries, the modern 
proletarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, and 
consequently into a political party, is continually being 
upset again by the competition between the workers 
themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, 
mightier. It compels legislative recognition of particular 
interests of the workers, by taking advantage of the divi¬ 
sions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the 1 en-Hours 
Bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old 
society further in many ways the course of development of 
the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a 
constant battle. At first with the aristocracy; later on, with 
those portions of the bourgeoisie itself, whose interests 
have become antagonistic to the progress of industry; at 
all time with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all 
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these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to the pro¬ 
letariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it into the 
political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies 
the proletariat with its own elements of political and general 
education, in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with 
weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the 
ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated 
into the proletariat, or are at least threatened in their 
conditions of existence. These also supply the proletariat 
with fresh elements of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the 
decisive hour, the process of dissolution going on within 
the ruling class, in fact within the whole range of old 
society, assumes such a violent, glaring character, that a 
small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins 
the revolutionary class, the class that holds the future in 
its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section 
of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a 
portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, 
and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, 
who have raised themselves to the level of comprehending 
theoretically the historical movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bour¬ 
geoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary 
class. The other classes decay and finally disappear in 
the face of modern industry'; the proletariat is its special 
and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight against 
the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as 
fractions of the middle class. They are therefore not 
revolutionary, but conservative. Nay, more, they are 
reactionary, for they try to roll back the wheel of history. 
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If by chance they are revolutionary, they are so only in 
view of their impending transfer into the proletariat; they 
thus defend not their present, but their future interests; 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at 

that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum, that passively 
rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, 
may, here and there, be swept into the movement by a 
proletarian revolution; its conditions of life, however, 
prepare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of 

reactionary intrigue. 

/ In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old society 
at large are already virtually swamped. The proletarian 
is without property; his relation to his wife and children 
has no longer anything in common with the bourgeois 
family relations; modern industrial labour, modern sub¬ 
jection to capital, the same in England as in France, in 
America as in Germany, has stripped him of e\er) trace 
of national character. Law, morality, religion, are to him 
so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought 
to fortify their already acquired status by subjecting 
society at large to their conditions of appropriation. The 
proletarians cannot become masters of the productive 
forces of society, except by abolishing their own previous 
mode of appropriation, and thereby also every other previous 
mode of appropriation. They have nothing of their own to 
secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all previous 
securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The prole¬ 
tarian movement is the self-conscious, independent move¬ 
ment of the immense majority, in the interest of the 
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immense majority. The proletariat, the lowest stratum of 
our present society, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, 
without the whole superincumbent strata of official 
society being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of 
the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national 
struggle. The proletariat of each country must, of course, 
first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. 


In depicting the most general phases of the development 
of the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil 
war, raging within existing society, up to the point where 
that war breaks out into open revolution, and where the 
violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation 


for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we 

have already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and 
oppressed classes. But in order to oppress a class, certain 
conditions must be assured to it under which it can, at 
least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the period 
of serfdom, raised himself to membership in the com¬ 
mune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of 
feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper 
below the conditions of existence of his own class. He 
becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly 
than population and w r ealth. And here it becomes evi ent 
that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 
class in society, and to impose its conditions of existence 
upon society as an overriding law. It is unfit to ru e 
because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting 
him sink into such a state, that it has to feed him, instea o 
being fed by him. Society can no longer live under this 
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bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence and for the 
sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation and augmen¬ 
tation of capital; the condition for capital is wage labour. 
Wage labour rests exclusively on competition between the 
labourers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary 
promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary 
combination, due to association. The development of 
modem industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the 
very foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and 
appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore 
produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and 
the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 


II. Proletarians and Communists 
In what relation do the Communists stand to the pro¬ 
letarians as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed 

to other working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of 

the proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, 
by which to shape and mould the proletarian movement. 
/ rhe Communists are distinguished from the other 
working-class parties by this only: (i) In the national 
struggles of the proletarians of the different countries, 
they point out and bring to the front the common interests 
of the entire proletariat, independently of all nationality. 
(2) In the various stages of development which the 
stmggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has 
to pass through, they always and everywhere represent 
the interests of the movement as a whole. 
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The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, 
practically, the most advanced and resolute section of the 
working-class parties of every country, that section which 
pushes forward all others; on the other hand, theoretically, 
they have over the great mass of the proletariat the 
advantage of clearly understanding the lines of march, 
the conditions, and the ultimate general results of the 
proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as 
that of all other proletarian parties: Formation of the 
proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois 
supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat., 
The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no 
way based on ideas or principles that have been invented, 
or discovered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 


They merely express, in general terms, actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle, from a historical 
movement going on under our very eyes. The abolition 
of existing property relations is not at all a distinctive 

feature of communism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been 
subject to historical change consequent upon the change 
in historical conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished feudal 


property in favour of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of communism is not the 
abolition of property generally, but the abolition of bour¬ 
geois property. But modern bourgeois private property is 
the final and most complete expression of the system of 
producing and appropriating products that is based on class 
antagonisms, on the exploitation of the many by the few. j 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of private 

property. 
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We Communists have been reproached with the desire 
of abolishing the right of personally acquiring property 
as the fruit of a man’s own labour, which property is 
alleged to be the groundwork of all personal freedom, 
activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do you 
mean the property of the petty artisan and of the small 
peasant, a form of property that preceded the bourgeois 
form? There is no need to abolish that; the development 
of industry has to a great extent already destroyed it, and 

is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property; 

But does wage labour create any property for the 
labourer? Not a bit. It creates capital, i.e., that kind of 
property which exploits wage labour, and which cannot 
increase except upon conditions of begetting a new supply 
of wage labour for fresh exploitation. Property, in its pre¬ 
sent form, is based on the antagonism of capital and wage 
labour. Let us examine both sides of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist, is to have not only a purely personal, 
but a social, status in production. Capital is a collective 
product, and only by the united action of many members, 
nay, in the last resort, only by the united action of all 
members of society, can it be set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common 
property, into the property of all members of society, 
personal property is not thereby transformed into social 
property. It is only the social character of the property 
that is changed. It loses its class character. 

Let us now take wage labour. 

The average price of wage labour is the minimum wage, 
i.e., that quantum of the means of subsistence which is 
absolutely requisite to keep the labourer in bare existence 
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as a labourer. What, therefore, the wage labourer appro¬ 
priates by means of his labour, merely suffices to prolong 
and reproduce a bare existence. We by no means intend to 
abolish this personal appropriation of the products of 
labour, an appropriation that is made for the maintenance 
and reproduction of human life, and that leaves no surplus 
wherewith to command the labour of others. All that we 
want to do away with is the miserable character of this 
appropriation, under which the labourer lives merely to 
increase capital, and is allowed to live only in so far as the 
interest of the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to 
increase accumulated labour. In communist society, 
accumulated labour is but a means to widen, to enrich, 
to promote the existence of the labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the 
present; in communist society, the present dominates the 
past. In bourgeois society capital is independent and has 
individuality, while the living person is dependent and 
has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the 
bourgeois, abolition of individuality and freedom! And 
rightly so. The abolition of bourgeois individuality, 
bourgeois independence, and bourgeois freedom is un¬ 
doubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois con¬ 
ditions of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and 
buying disappears also. This talk about free selling and 
buying, and all the other “brave words” of our bour¬ 
geoisie about freedom in general, have a meaning, if any, 
only in contrast with restricted selling and buying, with 
the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, but have no mean¬ 
ing when opposed to the communist abolition of buying 
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and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of production, and 
of the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with 
private property. But in your existing society, private 
property is already done away with for nine-tenths of the 
population; its existence for the few is solely due to its 
non-existence in the hands of those nine-tenths. You 
reproach us, therefore, with intending to do away with a 
form of property, the necessary condition for whose 
existence is the non-existence of any property for the 
immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away 
with your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be con¬ 
verted into capital, money or rent, into a social power 
capable of being monopolised, i.e., from the moment 
when individual property can no longer be transformed 
into bourgeois property, into capital, from that moment, 
you say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” you 
mean no other person than the bourgeois, than the middle- 
class owner of property. This person must, indeed, be 
swept out of the way, and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appro¬ 
priate the products of society; all that it does is to deprive 
him of the power to subjugate the labour of others by 
means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the abolition of private 

property all work will cease, and universal laziness will 
overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to 
have gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for those 
of its members who work, acquire nothing, and those 
who acquire anything, do not work. The whole of this 
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objection is but another expression of the tautology 

I here can no longer be any wage labour when there is 
no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the communistic mode of 

producing and appropriating material products, have, in 

the same way, been urged against the communistic modes 

of producing and appropriating intellectual products. Just 

as to the bourgeois, the disappearance of class property is 

the disappearance of production itself, so the disappearance 

of class culture is to him identical with the disappearance 
of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the 
enormous majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our 
intended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of 
your bourgeois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc. Your 
very ideas are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your 
bourgeois production and bourgeois property, just as your 
jurisprudence is but the will of your class made into a law 
for all, a will whose essential character and direction are 
determined by the economical conditions of existence of 
your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to trans¬ 
form into eternal laws of nature and of reason, the social 
forms springing from your present mode of production 
and form of property—historical relations that rise and 
disappear in the progress of production—this miscon¬ 
ception you share with every ruling class that has preceded 
you. What you see clearly in the case of ancient property, 
what you admit in the case of feudal property, you are of 
course forbidden to admit in the case of your own bour¬ 
geois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up 
at this infamous proposal of the Communists. 
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On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois 
family, based? On capital, on private gain. In its com¬ 
pletely developed form this family exists only among the 
bourgeoisie. But this state of things finds it complement 
in the practical absence of the family among proletarians, 

and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course 
when its complement vanishes, and both will vanish with 
the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation 
of children by their parents? To this crime we plea guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of 
relations, when we replace home education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also social, and deter¬ 
mined by the social conditions under which you educate, 
by the intervention direct or indirect, of society, by means 
of schools, etc.? The Communists have not invented the 
intervention of society in education; they do but seek to 
alter the character of that intervention, and to rescue 
education from the influence of the ruling class. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, 
about the hallowed correlation of parent and child, be¬ 
comes all the more disgusting, the more, by the action of 
modern industry, all family ties among the proletarians 
are torn asunder, and their children transformed into 
simple articles of commerce and instruments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of 
women, screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of 
production. He hears that the instruments of production 
are to be exploited in common, and, naturally, can come 
to no other conclusion than that the lot of being common 
to all will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at 
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is to do away with the status of women as mere instru¬ 
ments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the 
virtuous indignation of our bourgeois at the community 
of women which, they pretend, is to be openly and officially 
established by the Communists. The Communists have 
no need to introduce community of women; it has existed 


almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having wives and 
daughters of their proletarians at their disposal, not to 
speak of common prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure 
in seducing each other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in 
common and thus, at the most, what the Communists 
might possibly be reproached with is that they desire to 
introduce, in substitution for a hypocritically concealed, 
an openly legalised community of women. For the rest, 
it is self-evident, that the abolition of the present system 
of production must bring with it the abolition of the com¬ 
munity of women springing from that system, i.e., of 
prostitution both public and private*- 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring 
to abolish countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take 
from them what they have not got. Since the proletariat 
must first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to 
be the leading class of the nation, must constitute itself 
the nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the 

bourgeois sense of the w r ord. 

National differences and antagonism between peoples 
are daily more and more vanishing, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the 
w T orld market, to uniformity in the mode of production 
and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 
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The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to 
vanish still faster. United action of the leading civilised 
countries at least, is one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by 
another is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation 
by another will also be put an end to. In proportion as 
the antagonism between classes within the nation vanishes, 
the hostility of one nation to another will come to an end. 

The charges against communism made from a religious, 
a philosophical and, generally, from an ideological stand¬ 
point, are not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that 
man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s 
consciousness, changes with every change in the condi¬ 
tions of his material existence, in his social relations and 
in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than that 
intellectual production changes its character in proportion 
as material production is changed? The ruling ideas of 
each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class, 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, 
they do but express the fact that within the old society 

the elements of a new one have been created, and that the 

/ 

dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with the dis¬ 
solution of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the 
ancient religions were overcome by Christianity. When 
Christian ideas succumbed in the eighteenth century 7 to 
rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death battle with 
the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. The ideas of religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience, merely gave expression 
to the sway of free competition within the domain of 

knowledge. 
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“Undoubtedly,” it will be said, “religious, moral, 
philosophical and juridical ideas have been modified in 
the course of historical development. But religion, 
morality, philosophy, political science, and law, con¬ 
stantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, 
Justice, etc., that are common to all states of society. But 
communism abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all 
religion, and all morality, instead of constituting them on 
a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all past 

historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history 
of all past society has consisted in the development of 
class antagonisms, antagonisms that assumed different 

forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is 
common to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part 
of society by the other. No wonder, then, that the social 
consciousness of past ages, despite all the multiplicity and 
variety it displays, moves within certain common forms, 
or general ideas, which cannot completely vanish except 

with the total disappearance of class antagonisms. 

The communist revolution is the most radical rupture 
with traditional relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to 


communism. . , • 

We have seen above that the first step in the revolution 

by the working class is to raise the proletariat to t e 
position of ruling class to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to <* ntr * h ** 
ah instruments of production in the hands of the state, 
i.e., of the proletariat organised as the ruling class, a 
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increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as 
possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected 
except by means of despotic inroads on the rights of 
property, and on the conditions of bourgeois production; 
by means of measures, therefore, which appear econo¬ 
mically insufficient and untenable, but which, in the 
course of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate 
further inroads upon the old social order, and are un¬ 
avoidable as a means of entirely revolutionising the mode 
of production. 

These measures will of course be different in different 
countries. 

f 

^Nevertheless, in the most advanced countries, the 
following will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all 
rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and 
rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the state, by 

means of a national bank with state capital and an 
exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and 
transport in the hands of the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of produc¬ 
tion owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of 
waste lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal obligation of all to work. Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9 * Combination of agriculture with manufacturing 
industries; gradual abolition of all the distinction between 
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town and country by a more equable distribution of the 
population over the country. 

io. Free education for all children in public schools. 
Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present form. 
Combination of education with industrial production,^. 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions 
have disappeared, and all production has been concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a vast association of the whole 
nation, the public power will lose its political character. 
Political power, properly so called, is merely the organised 
power of one class for oppressing another. If the pro¬ 
letariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is com¬ 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, to organise itself as 
a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old 
conditions of production, then it will, along with these 
conditions, have swept away the conditions for the existence 
of class antagonisms and of classes generally, and will 
thereby have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all. 

III. Socialist and Communist Literature 

i. Reactionary Socialism 
a. Feudal Socialism 

> Owing to their historical position it became the 
vocation of the aristocracies of France and England to 
write pamphlets against modern bourgeois society. In 
the French Revolution of July, 1830, and in the English 
reform agitation, these aristocracies again succumbed to 
the hateful upstart, Thenceforth a serious political 
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struggle was altogether out of the question. A literary 
battle alone remained possible. But even in the domain 
of literature the old cries of the restoration period 1 had 
become impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy the aristocracy was 
obliged to lose sight, apparently, of its own interests, and 
to formulate its indictment against the bourgeoisie in the 
interest of the exploited working class alone. Thus the 
aristocracy took their revenge by singing lampoons on 
their new master and whispering in his ears sinister 
prophecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal socialism: half lamentation, 
half lampoon; half echo of the past, half menace of the 
future; at times, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, 
striking the bourgeoisie to the very heart’s core, but 
always ludicrous in its effect, through total incapacity to 
comprehend the match of modern history. 


The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, 
waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. 
But the people, so often as it joined them, saw on their 


hindquarters the old feudal coats of arms, and deserted 
with loud and irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists and “Young 
England” exhibited this spectacle. 


In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was 
different to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists forget 
that they exploited under circumstances and conditions 
that were quite different and that are now antiquated. 
In showing that, under their rule, the modern proletariat 
never existed, they forget that the modern bourgeoisie is 
the necessary offspring of their own form of society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary 


1 Not the English Restoration, 1660 to 1689, but the French 
^ e i8°88 at ] IOn ’ 1814 t0 t83 °' [N ° te by F ' Engds t0 the EngUsh edition 
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character of their criticism that their chief accusation 
against the bourgeoisie amounts to this, that under the 
bourgeois regime a class is being developed which is 
destined to cut up root and branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so much 
that it creates a proletariat as that it creates a revolutionary 
proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all coercive 
measures against the working class; and in ordinary life, 
despite their high falutird phrases, they stoop to pick up 
the golden apples dropped from the tree of industry, and 
to barter truth, love, and honour for traffic in wool, 
beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits . 1 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with the 
landlord, so has clerical socialism with feudal socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a 
socialist tinge. Has not Christianity declaimed against 
private property, against marriage, against the state? Has 
it not preached in the place of these, charity and poverty, 
celibacy and mortification of the flesh, monastic life and 
Mother Church? Christian socialism is but the holy 
water with which the priest consecrates the heart-burnings 
of the aristocrat. 

b. Petty-Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that was 
ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose con¬ 
ditions of existence pined and perished in the atmosphere 

1 This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristocracy 
and squirearchy have large portions of their estates cultivated for 
their own account by stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beetroot- 
sugar manufacturers and distillers of potato spirits. The wealthier 
British aristocracy are, as yet, rather above that; but they, too, know 
how to make up for declining rents by lending their names to floaters 
of more or less shady joint-stock companies. [Note by F . Engels to 
the English edition of 1888.] 
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of modern bourgeois society. The medieval burgesses and 
the small peasant proprietors were the precursors of the 
modern bourgeoisie. In those countries which are but 
little developed, industrially and commercially, these two 
classes still vegetate side by side with the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilisation has become fully 
developed, a new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, 
fluctuating between proletariat and bourgeoisie, and ever 
renewing itself as a supplementary part of bourgeois 
society. The individual members of this class, however, 
are being constantly hurled down into the proletariat by 
the action of competition, and, as modern industry 
develops, they even see the moment approaching when 
they will completely disappear as an independent section 
of modern society, to be replaced, in manufactures, agri¬ 
culture and commerce, by overlookers, bailiffs and 
shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute 
far more than half of the population, it was natural that 
writers who sided with the proletariat against the bour¬ 
geoisie should use, in their criticism of the bourgeois 
regime, the standard of the peasant and petty bourgeois, 
and from the standpoint of these intermediate classes 
should take up the cudgels for the working class. Thus 
arose petty-bourgeois socialism. Sismondi was the head 
of this school, not only in France but also in England. 

This school of socialism dissected with great acuteness 
the contradictions in the conditions of modern produc¬ 
tion. It laid bare the hypocritical apologies of economists. 
It proved, incontrovertibly, the disastrous effects of 
machinery and division of labour; the concentration of 
capital and land in a few hands; over-production and 
crises; it pointed out the inevitable ruin of the petty 
bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the proletariat, the 
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anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, the industrial war of extermination 
between nations, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of 
the old family relations, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of socialism 


aspires either to restoring the old means of production 
and of exchange, and with them the old property rela¬ 
tions, and the old society, or to cramping the modern 
means of production and of exchange within the frame¬ 
work of the old property relations that have been, and 
were bound to be, exploded by those means. In either 
case it is both reactionary and utopian./ 

Its last words are: Corporate guilds for manufacture; 
patriarchal relations in agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dis¬ 
persed all intoxicating effect of self-deception, this form 
of socialism ended in a miserable fit of the blues. 


c. German or “True” Socialism 

The socialist and communist literature of France, a 
literature that originated under the pressure of a bour¬ 
geoisie in power, and that was the expression of the struggle 
against this power, was introduced into Germany at a 
time w r hen the bourgeoisie in that country had just begun 
its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers and men 
of letters eagerly seized on this literature, only forgetting 
that when these workings immigrated from France into 
Germany, French social conditions had not immigrated 
along with them. In contact with German social condi¬ 
tions this French literature lost all its immediate practical 
significance and assumed a purely literary aspect. Thus, 
to the German philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
the demands of the first French Revolution were nothing 
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more than the demands of “Practical Reason” in general, 
and the utterance of the will of the revolutionary French 
bourgeoisie signified in their eyes the laws of pure will, of 
will as it was bound to be, of true human will generally. 

The work of the German literati consisted solely in 
bringing the new French ideas into harmony with their 
ancient philosophical conscience, or rather, in annexing 
the French ideas without deserting their own philosophic 
point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which a 
foreign language is appropriated, namely, by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of 
Catholic saints over the manuscripts on which the classical 
works of ancient heathendom had been written. The 


German literati reversed this process with the profane 
French literature. They wrote their philosophical non¬ 
sense beneath the French original. For instance, beneath 


the French criticism of the economic functions of monev, 

they wrote “alienation of humanity,” and beneath the 

French criticism of the bourgeois state they wrote 

“dethronement of the category of the general,” and so 
forth. 


The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the 

back of the French historical criticisms they dubbed 

“Philosophy of Action,” “True Socialism,” “German 

Science of Socialism,” “Philosophical Foundation of 
Socialism,” and so on. 

The French socialist and communist literature was thus 
completely emasculated. And, since it ceased in the hands 
of the German to express the struggle of one class with 
the other, he felt conscious of having overcome “French 
one-sidedness and of representing, not true require¬ 
ments, but the requirements of truth; not the interests of 
the proletariat, but the interests of human nature, of man 
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in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, who 
exists only in the misty realm of philosophical phantasy. 

This German socialism, which took its schoolboy task 
so seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in- 
trade in such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually 
lost its pedantic innocence. 

The fight of the German and especially of the Prussian 
bourgeoisie against feudal aristocracy and absolute mon¬ 
archy, in other words, the liberal movement, became more 
earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was offered 
to “True” Socialism of confronting the political move¬ 
ment with the socialist demands, of hurling the tradi¬ 
tional anathemas against liberalism, against representative 
government, against bourgeois competition, bourgeois 
freedom of the press, bourgeois legislation, bourgeois 
liberty and equality, and of preaching to the masses that 
they had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by this 
bourgeois movement. German socialism forgot, in the 
nick of time, that the French criticism, whose silly echo 
it was, presupposed the existence of modern bourgeois 
society, with its corresponding economic conditions of 
existence, and the political constitution adapted thereto, 
the very things whose attainment was the object of the 

pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their following of 
parsons, professors, country squires and officials, it served 
as a welcome scarecrow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings 
and bullets, with which these same governments, just at 
that time, dosed the German working-class risings. 

While this “True” Socialism thus served the govern¬ 
ments as a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, 
it, at the same time, directly represented a reactionary 
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interest, the interest of the German philistines. In Ger¬ 
many the petty-bourgeois class, a relic of the sixteenth 
century, and since then constantly cropping up again 
under the various forms, is the real social basis of the 
existing state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state 
of things in Germany. The industrial and political 
supremacy of the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain 
destruction—on the one hand, from the concentration of 
capital; on the other, from the rise of a revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat. “True” Socialism appeared to kill these two 
birds with one stone. It spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with 


flowers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, 
this transcendental robe in which the German Socialists 
wrapped their sorry “eternal truths,” all skin and bone, 
served to wonderfully increase the sale of their goods 
amongst such a public. And on its part German socialism 
recognised, more and more, its own calling as the 
bombastic representative of the petty-bourgeois philistine. 

It proclaimed the German nation to be the model 
nation, and the German petty philistine to be the typical 
man. To every villainous meanness of this model man it 
gave a hidden, higher, socialistic interpretation, the exact 
contrary of its real character. It went to the extreme 
length of directly opposing the “brutally destructive” 
tendency of communism, and of proclaiming its supreme 
and impartial contempt of all class struggles. With very 
few exceptions all the so-called socialist and communist 
publications that now (1847) circulate in Germany belong 
to the domain of this foul and enervating literature. 1 

* Th e revolutionary storm of 1848 swept away this whole shabby 
tendency and cured its protagonists of the desire to dabble in socialism. 
1 he chief representative and classical type of this tendency is Mr. 
Karl Orun. [Note by F. Engels to the German edition of 1 888.1 
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2. Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism 


A part: of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing social 

grievances in order to secure the continued existence of 
bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, 
humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the working 
class, organisers of charity, members of societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, temperance fanatics, 
hole-and-corner reformers of every imaginable kind. This 

form of socialism has, moreover, been worked out into 
complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophic de la Misere 
[Philosophy of Poverty ] as an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of 
modern social conditions without the struggles and dangers 
necessarily resulting therefrom. They desire the existing 
state of society minus its revolutionary and disintegrating 
elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie without a pro¬ 
letariat. The bourgeoisie naturally conceives the world in 
which it is supreme to be the best; and bourgeois socialism 
develops this comfortable conception into various more 
or less complete systems, In requiring the proletariat to 
carry out such a system, and thereby to march straightway 
into the social New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality 
that the proletariat should remain within the bounds of 
existing society, but should cast away all its hateful ideas 
concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form 
of this socialism sought to depreciate every revolutionary 
movement in the eyes of the working class by showing 
that no mere political reform, but only a change in the 
material conditions of existence, in economical relations, 


could be of any advantage to them. 


By changes in the 
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material conditions of existence, this form of socialism, 
however, by no means understands abolition of the 
bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can 
be effected only by a revolution, but administrative 
reforms, based on the continued existence of these rela¬ 
tions; reforms, therefore, that in no respect affect the 
relations between capital and labour, but, at the best, 
lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative work of 
bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois socialism attains adequate expression when, 
and only when, it becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade: for the benefit of the working class. Pro¬ 
tective duties: for the benefit of the working class. Prison 
reform: for the benefit of the working class. This is the 
last word and the only seriously meant word of bourgeois 
socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a 
bourgeois—for the benefit of the working class. 

3. Critical-Utopian Socialism and Communism 

We do not here refer to that literature which, in every 
great modern revolution, has always given voice to the 
demands of the proletariat, such as the writings of Babeuf 
and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its 
own ends, made in times of universal excitement, when 
feudal society was being overthrown; these attempts 
necessarily failed, owing to the then undeveloped state of 
the proletariat, as well as to the absence of the economic 
conditions for its emancipation, conditions that had yet to 
be produced, and could be produced by the impending 
bourgeois epoch alone. The revolutionary literature that 
accompanied these first movements of the proletariat had 
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necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal 
asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form. 

The socialist and communist systems, properly so 
called, those of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, and others, 
spring into existence in the early undeveloped period, 
described above, of the struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie (see Section i. Bourgeois and Proletarians). 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class 
antagonisms, as well as the action of the decomposing 
elements in the prevailing form of society. But the pro¬ 
letariat, as yet in its infancy, offers to them the spectacle 
of a class without any historical initiative or any inde¬ 
pendent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even 
pace with the development of industry, the economic 
situation, as they find it, does not as yet offer to 
them the material conditions for the emancipation of 
the proletariat. They therefore search after a new social 
science, after new social laws, that are to create these 

conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive 
action; historically created conditions of emancipation to 
fantastic ones; and the gradual, spontaneous class organisa¬ 
tion of the proletariat to an organisation of society especially 
contrived by these inventors. Future history resolves 
itself, in their eyes, into the propaganda and the practical 

carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of 

caring chiefly for the interests of the working class, as 
being the most suffering class. Only from the point of 
view of being the most suffering class does the proletariat 

exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as 
their own surroundings, causes Socialists of this kind to 
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consider themselves far superior to all class antagonisms. 
They want to improve the condition of every member of 
society, even that of the most favoured. Hence, they 
habitually appeal to society at large, without distinction 
of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For how 
can people, when once they understand their system, fail 
to see in it the best possible plan of the best possible 

state of society; 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revo¬ 
lutionary action; they wish to attain their ends by peaceful 
means, and endeavour, by small experiments, necessarily 
doomed to failure, and by the force of example, to pave the 
way for the new social gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a 
time when the proletariat is still in a very undeveloped 
state and has but a fantastic conception of its own position, 
correspond with the first instinctive yearnings of that class 
for a general reconstruction of society. 

But these socialist and communist publications contain 
also a critical element. They attack every principle of 
existing society. Hence they are full of the most valuable 
materials for the enlightenment of the working class. The 
practical measures proposed in them—such as the aboli¬ 
tion of the distinction between town and country, of the 
family, of the carrying on of industries for the account 
of private individuals, and of the wage system, the pro¬ 
clamation of social harmony, the conversion of the 
functions of the state into a mere superintendence of pro¬ 
duction—all these proposals point solely to the disappear¬ 
ance of class antagonisms which were, at that time, only 
just cropping up, and which, in these publications, are 
recognised in their earliest indistinct and undefined 
forms only. These proposals, therefore, are of a purely 
utopian character. 
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The significance of critical-utopian socialism and com¬ 
munism bears an inverse relation to historical development. 
In proportion as the modern class struggle develops and 
takes definite shape, this fantastic standing apart from the 
contest, these fantastic attacks on it, lose all practical value 
and all theoretical justification. Therefore, although the 
originators of these systems were, in many respects, revo¬ 
lutionary, their disciples have, in every case, formed mere 
reactionary sects. They hold fast by the original views of 
their masters, in opposition to the progressive historical 
development of the proletariat. They, therefore, en¬ 
deavour, and that consistently, to deaden the class struggle 
and to reconcile the class antagonisms. They still dream 
of experimental realisation of their social utopias, of 
founding isolated phalansteres , of establishing “Home 
Colonies,” or setting up a “Little Icaria” 1 —pocket edi¬ 
tions of the New Jerusalem—and to realise all these castles 
in the air they are compelled to appeal to the feelings and 
purses of the bourgeois. By degrees they sink into the 
category of the reactionary conservative socialists depicted 
above, differing from these only by more systematic 
pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief 
in the miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on 
the part of the working class; such action, according to 
them, can only result from blind unbelief in the new 


gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in France, 
respectively, oppose the Chartists and the Reformistes. 


1 “Home colonies’’ were what Owen called his communist model 
;s. [Added by F. Engels to the German edition 0/1890.] 
stores were socialist colonics on the plan of Charles Fourier, 


societies 
Phalan 

I 


[caria was the name given by Caber to his utopia and, later on, to his 
\merican communist colony. [Note by F. Engels to the hnghs 


Ail ion of 1888.] 
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IV. Position of the Communists in Relation to the 

Various Existing Opposition Parties 

Section II has made clear the relations of the Com¬ 
munists to the existing working-class parties, such as the 
Chartists in England and the Agrarian Reformers in 

America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the imme¬ 
diate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests 
of the working class; but in the movement of the present 
they also represent and take care of the future of that 
movement. In France the Communists ally themselves 
with the Social-Democrats 1 against the conservative and 
radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, the right to take 
up a critical position in regard to phrases and illusions 
traditionally handed down from the Great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing 
sight of the fact that this party consists of antagonistic 
elements, partly of Democratic Socialists, in the French 
sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an 
agrarian revolution as the prime condition for national 
emancipation, that party which fomented the insurrection 
of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever 
it acts in a revolutionary way, against the absolute mon¬ 
archy, the feudal squirearchy, and the petty-bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil into 
the working class the clearest possible recognition of the 
hostile antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, 

1 The party then represented in Parliament by Ledru-Roliin, in 
literature by Louis Blanc (1811-82), in the daily press by the Reforme. 
The name of Social-Democracy signifies, with these its inventors, a 
section of the Democratic or Republican Party more or less tinged 
with socialism. [Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 1888.] 
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in order that the German workers may straightway use, 
as so many weapons against the bourgeoisie, the social 
and political conditions that the bourgeoisie must neces¬ 
sarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in order 
that, after the fall of the reactionary classes in Germany, 
the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may immediately 
begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Ger¬ 
many, because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois 
revolution that is bound to be carried out under more 
advanced conditions of European civilisation and with a 
much more developed proletariat than that of England 
was in the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth 
century, and because the bourgeois revolution in Germany 
will be but the prelude to an immediately following pro¬ 
letarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every 
revolutionary movement against the existing social and 

political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the 
leading question in each, the property question, no matter 

what its degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agree¬ 
ment of the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social condi¬ 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a communist 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but 

their chains. They have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite! 







s. 





